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“Spreads 


Butter” 


= folder tells you how. 

= You will enjoy the 
distinctive flavor of 
a Package= this pure creamy 

S cheese. 

= Ask your Grocer. 


= Light 

nourishing 
dishes 


—to delight your 
family and to offer 
your guests—can be 
made with 


Our little recipe 


The 
INGERSOLL PACKING CO. 
Ltd. Ingersoll, Ont. f 


Sold by all Grocers. 15c. and 25c. a package. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE INGERSOLL PACKING CO. 


INGERSOLL, 


LIMITED 


ONTARIO 


A GAS GRATE 
WITHOUT AN ODOR 


Manufactured in ENGLAND 
especially for CONSUMERS’ 
GAS COMPANY—and now 
on display in our salesrooms. 


Grates to fit anv size of man- 
tel and to match with any 
design. 


Prices from $8.00 up—Payable 
in Five Installments With 
Gas Bill. Consumption is 
Lower Than Ordinary Grates 
and a Far Greater Heat is 
obtained. 


Inspection invited or Booklet 
mailed on request. 


The Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto 
12-14 Adelaide St.W. Phone: Main 1933 


HORLICK’S 


MALTED MILK 


IN TYHOID FEVER 


Pure, rich milk combined with an extract of malted grains. highly concentrated, 


partially pre-digested palatable, and readily assimilated, makes HORLICK’S Malted 


Milk the physician's first choice when selecting a reliable nutriment in the treatment 


of Typhoid and other low fevers. 


HORLICK’S Malted Milk has proved i: valuable for many years past in the various 
diseases and conditicns in w! ich a complete. well-balanced diet is of vitai importance. 

A giassful. taken hot upon retiring, proves an excellent “Night Cap” for the physician, 
when tired out or * chilled through.” 

Samples sent, free and prepaid, to the profession, upon request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO. 


{559 Pius IX Ave., Maisonneuve, Montreal, Quebec 
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TREATMENT AND PROPHYLAXIS OF 
LOBAR PNEUMONIA 


Recovery from pneumonia depends chiefly upon the formation of anti- 
bodies destructive to the pneumococci and capable of neutralizing their toxins. 

Antipneumococcic Serum Polyvalent Mulford is the blood serum of 
horses immunized against different strains of pneumococci that produce corres- 
ponding antibodies and is, therefore, polyvalent. Used in the early stages 
of pneumonia and in sufficient doses, the serum affords valuable aid on 
account of these specific antibodies. 


Dosage and Administration.—The 
minimum therapeutic dose, according to 
Cole,* must be at least 100 c.c. repeated at 
intervals of four to six hours in order to 
secure sufficient concentration of antibodies 
in the blood to overcome the infection. 
Since quick response is desired the intra- 
venous use of the serum is preferred. 


Antip ic Serum Mulford (polyva- 
lent) is furnished in 20 c.c. asceptic glass syringes 
and in 50 ¢.c. ampuls with sterile rubber tube and 
special needle for intravenous injection. 


Bleeding immunized horse in operating room. 
Care is taken to insure asepsis. 


Bacterin and Serobacterin Treatment 


The value of bacterin treatment in pneumonia is recognized. Like the serum, the 
bacterin should be polyvalent, and administered at the earliest possible moment. It is 
frequently employed as an adjunct to serum treatment, stimulating the production of 
greater amounts of antibodies by the patient. 

Time is a vital factor in the treatment of pneumonia. For this reason the advisability 
of the early use of Pneumo-Serobac'erin Mulford should be carefully considered ; its 
action is prompt and larger doses may be given at short intervals, securing quicker immunity 


Prophylactic Immunization Against Pneumonia 
A series of ‘‘mass’’ experiments in preventive immunization against pneumonia were 
recently carried out in South Africa by Sir Almoth E. Wright, in conjunction with Morgan, 


Colebrook and Dodgson, upon a large number of native miners having very low resistance 
against the pneumococcus. 


Summarizing their report, the London Lancet says: ‘‘ It seems difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the pneumococeus vaccines employed by these observers lessened the 
incidence and mortality of pneumonia and other conditions produced by the pneumococcus, 
and among large connections of natives who were highly susceptible to its activity and 
under conditions favorable to the spread of infection.’’ 

The work of Wright and his collaborators verifies in a conclusive manner the usefulness 
of prophylactic immunization against pneumonia. 

neumo-Serobacterin Mulford is supplied in packages of four graduated syringes, 
A, B, C, D strength, and in syringes of D strength separately. 
*Rufus Cole, M.D., New York, 1913, Jour A. M. A., xi, No. 9, page 663. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 


Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 


Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta Kansas City New Orleans San Francisco 
Minneapolis Seattle Toronto, Canada London, England 


ll Mexico City Australia : JAaMEs BELL & Co., Melbourne 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


THE VIROL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 
10 BEOFORD SQUARE, LONDON. w.c. 


Proven Purest and Best — 


E. D. Smith’s & Son, Ltd. 


Jams, Jellies and Marmalade 
@ The Trademark that stands 
for Quality. 


@ See Government Analysis, 
(Bulletin No. 244). 


Manufacturers of — 
Cordials, Catsup and Canned Goods 
Winona, Ont. 
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For Light and Nourishing Food it’s Always Safe to Recommend 


CHRISTIE BISCUITS 


the purest of all pure foods—biscuits just as near 
perfection as first-class ingredients and scientific 
baking, by twentieth century methods, can make 


biscuits. 


Christie Biscuits mean the best ingredients 
money can buy—all first-class table quality— 
mixed and baked in the Christie scientific way 
and packed in dust and damp proof tins. and 
packages to assure lasting goodness. You may 
heartily recommend Christie Biscuits, if you 
want to recommend the best biscuits on the 
market—not because we say so, but because the 
particular housewives of Canada have proved 


them so. 


N.B.—Our Zephyr Cream Sodas crushed in Cream or Fresh 
Sweet Milk certainly do make a light and nourishing breakfast. 


CHRISTIE, BROWN & CO., Limited 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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The Best Antiseptic for Purposes of Personal Hygiene 


LISTERINE 


Being efficiently antiseptic, non-poisonous, and of agreeable odor and 
taste, Listerine has justly acquired much popularity as a mouth-wash, for 
daily use in the care and preservation of the teeth. 

As an antiseptic wash or dressing for superficial wounds, cuts. bruises, or 
abrasions, it may be applied in its full strength or diluted with one to three 
parts water; it also forms a useful application in simple disorders of the skin. 

In all cases of fever, where the patient suffers so greatly from the parched 
condition of the mouth, nothing seems to afford so much relief as a mouth-wash 
made by adding a teaspoonful of Listerine to a glass of water, which may be 
used ad libitum. 

As a gargle, spray or douche, Listerine solution, of suitable strength, is 
very valuable in sore throat and in eatarrhal conditions of the mucous sur- 
faces; indeed, the varied purposes for which Listerine may be successfully 
used stamps it as an invaluable article for the family medicine cabinet. 


Special pamphlets on dental and general hygiene may be had upon request. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


LOCUST and TWENTY-FIRST STREETS - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KRESO 


An Ideal Disinfectant, Germicide, Deodorant 


Antiseptic and Parasiticide 
For Hospitals, Veterinary and Domestic Use 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Biologists, < 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Eastern Depot, 378 St. Paul Street, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Duncan’s Aldoform Tablets 


These Tablets are composed of Formaldehyde in combination 
with sugaf, etc., and suitably flavored, so that the pungent taste 
of the Formaldehyde is completely covered. 


Aldoform Tablets (Duncan) are intended to be slowly dis- 
solved in the mouth, thus allowing the valuable antiseptic powers 
of the Formaldehyde to have full therapeutical effect. 

These Tablets are a powerful remedy for septic throats and 
any foul conditions of the mouth, such as occur in cases of fever, 
etc. They are extremely useful for juveniles and others to whom 
gargling is a difficulty. They quickly control bacterial growths 
and form a perfect antiferment for oral purposes. 

Aldoform Tablets are absolutely devoid of all irritating pro- 
perties and being non-toxic can be frequently used without pro- 
ducing ill effects. 

Each Tablet contains 1 per cent. of Formaldehyde. 


Duncan, Flockhart & Co. 


EDINBURGH and LONDON 


MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ALL RETAIL DRUGGISTS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
R. L. GIBSON, 
88 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


5c. LIFEBUOY 


Treating the Skin 


Lifebuoy is the perfect soap to use in connection with the treatment 
of all skin ailments. 

The cocoanut and red palm oils are soothing and comforting to an 
irritated or sensitive skin. 


But the greatest value of Lifebuoy lies in 
its purifying carbolic solution. This prevents 
the affection of adjacent parts and forms a 
constant safeguard. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
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IMPORTANT 


INGRAM anp BELL, Limrrep, wish to announce to their 
patrons that owing to the unsettled conditions on account of the 
European erisis that it is quite probable we will not be able to fill 


all orders as promptly or completely as is our custom. 


Our large stock is sure to be depleted on some of the best 
selling goods. All orders will be filled to our best endeavors. 


Prices, as everyone realizes, where we are dependent to 
a considerable extent on the countries at war, will be more or 
less affected, and therefore all prices are subject to change 
without notice, goods being forwarded at the lowest wholesale 
market prices. 


Trusting everyone will aid us in this matter as much as 


possible, and soliciting your valued orders, we remain, 
Respectfully yours, 


Ingram & Bell, Limited 


Physicians’ and Hospital Supplies TORONTO 
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NEW 


BLOOD PRESSURE, from the Clinical Standpoint. By Francis A. Faught, M.D., 
formerly Director of the Laboratory of Clinical Medicine, Medico-Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia. Octavo of 281 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.00. 


OPERATING ROOM AND THE PATIENT. A Manual of Pre and Post-Operative 
Treatment. By Russell S. Fowler, M.D., Chief Surgeon, First Division, German 
Hospital, Brooklyn. Octavo volume of 611 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.50. 


PSYCHANALYSIS. Its Theories and Practical Application. By A. A. Brill, Pb.B., 
M.D., Chief Assistant in Psychiatry and Neurology at Columbia University. 
Medical School; formerly Assistant Physician to Central Islip State Hospital, 
and to the Clinic of Psychiatry, Zurich. Octavo volume of 337 pages. Cloth, $3.00. 


APPLIED BACTERIOLOGY FOR NURSES. By Charles F. Bolduan, M-D., Assist-, 
ant to the General Medical Officer, and Marie Grund, M.D., Bacteriologist, Re- 
search Laboratory, Department of Health, New York City. 12 mo. volume of 
160 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 


ACUTE ABDOMINAL DISEASES. By Joseph E. Adams, M.B., M.D., London, 
F.R.C.S., England. Senior Assistant Surgeon, East London Hospital for Child- 
ren, Hunteriam Professor, Royal College of Surgeons of England; and Maurice A. 
Cassidy, M.A., M.D., B.C. Cantab, F.R.C.P., Londen. Physician wita charge 


of Out Patients, St. Thomas’Hospital. Containing 571 pages, illustrated. Cle.s, 
"$4.00. 


406-408 Yonge St. Toronto 
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Are you particular as to the condition of the 
iron in your Blaud preparations ? 


Frosst’s Perfected Blaud Capsules present True 
Ferrous Carbonate. 


Each 10 grain Capsule contains, approxima- 
tely, 1 grain of iron. . 


Charles E. Frosst & Co. 


Montreal 


Investment vs. Speculation 


‘“‘A high return should at once excite suspicion in the mind of the prospective in- 
vestor.’’-—Financial Post. 


There are securities which promise a high rate of interest and the chance of an increase 
in valve, but for those dependent upon the income from their investment, or endeavoring to 
lay up money for their old age, they are too speculative. With such, the Bonds of the 
Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation are a favorite investment, because they know that 
if they invest $1000 in these Bonds they will get the $1000 when it becomes due, and that 
the interest upon it will be promptly paid in the meantime. 


These bonds may be obtained in any sim from one hundred dollars upward. They 
are, therefore, available for the investment of small sums. 


Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation 


Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund exceed TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
TORONTO STREET - . TORONTO 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
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Worked Both Ways. 


In a ease tried in a Philadelphia court 
the prosecuting attorney had a good deal 
of fun at the expense of counsel for the 
defendant, each of whom seemed as stupid 
as the other. ‘‘Ignorance of the law,’’ 
interposed the judge at a certain june- 
ture, ‘‘is no excuse for violation of law.”’ 
‘May I enquire of your honor,’’ asked 
the prosecuting attorney, ‘‘whether your 
honor’s remarks are directed at the de- 
fendant or his counsel ?’’—Argonaut. 


In 1920. 

‘*Who is that awfully important look- 
ing woman ?’’ 

‘*Why, that’s Mrs. Van Gudgeon. She’s 
the Regent of the Daughters of the 
Stranded ‘Tourists——Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer. 


Jude Johnson’s Announcement. 
Jude Johnson—The war is having such 
a dire effect on me I can’t work at all. 
But Mrs. Johnson is undisturbed, and 
turns out a dozen washings a day.—Atch- 
ison Globe. 


Friend—I suppose the baby is fond of 
you? 

-apa—Fond of me. Why, he sleeps all 
day when I’m not at home and_ stays 
awake all night just to enjoy my society. 
—Tit Bits. 


Disgusted. 

The elephant flapped his ears and sigh- 
ed so impressively that the yellow dust in 
the alleyway was considerably agitated. 

‘*To think,’’ he confidentially remark- 
ed to the toothless tiger, ‘‘that my ances- 
tors fought with Hannibal and graced a 
Roman holiday !”’ 

‘‘What’s the answer?”’’ 
tiger. 

‘‘Dust and desolation,’’ snorted the ele- 
phant. ‘‘I have in my veins the blood of 
the white mammoths of Upsula, and yet 
I am forced, forsooth, to pose with a lot 
of mangy and moth-eaten quadrupeds in 
a hand-made jungle, in front of a moving 
picture coffee mill. Woof, but I’m sorely 


snarled the 


tempted to throttle myself with my own 
trunk, and so make an end on’t!’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer 


PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO 


Department of Education 


Offical Calendar 


December: 


1. 


13. 


o 


17. 
18. 
22. 


25. 


30. 


Last day for appointment of School Audi- 
tors by Public and Separate School Trus- 
tees. (On or before lst December). 
Township Clerk to furnish to the School 
Inspector information of average assess- 
ment, ete., of each School Section. (On 
or before 1st December). 

Legislative grant payable to Trustees of 
Rural Public and Separate Schools in Dis- 
tricts, second instalment. (On or before 
lst December). 


. Returning officers named by resolution of 


Public School Board. 
nesday in December). 
Last day for Public and Separate School 
Trustees to fix places for nomination of 


(Before 2nd Wed- 


Trustees. (Before 2nd Wednesday in De- 
cember). 

Local assessment to be paid Separate 
School Trustees. (Not later than 14th 
December). 


4. Model School Final examination begins. 
. County Council to pay $500 to High School 


and Continuation School where 
tural Department is established. 
before 15th December). 
Municipal Councils to pay 
Grants to High School Boards. 
before 15th December). 


Model Schools close. 
Normal Schools (first term) close. 


High, Continuation, 
Schools close. (End 


Agricul- 
(On or 


Municipal 
(On or 


Public and Separate 
22nd December). 
Christmas Day (Friday). 

New Schools, alterations of School bound- 
aries and consolidated Schools go into 
operation or take effect. (Not to take ef- 
fect before 25th December). 


Annual meetings of supporters of Public 
and Separate Schools. «Last Wednesday 
in December). 

High School Treasurers to receive all 
moneys collected for permanent improve- 
ments. (On or before 31st December). 
Protestant Separate School Trustees to 
transmit to County Inspectors names and 
attendance during the last preceding six 
months. (On or before 31st December). 
Auditors’ Reports of cities, towns and in- 
corporated villages to be published by 
trustees. (At end of year). 

Financial statement, report of attendance, 
ete., from Teachers’ Institutes. (Cir. No. 
12). (Note later than 31st December). 
Report on Inspectoral visits from Separ- 
ate, County and District Inspectors, due. 
(Not later than December 31st). 
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A Glasgow merchant, famous for his 
stinginess, came into his office one morn- 
ing and found a young clerk writing a let- 
ter in rather a flourishing hand. ‘‘My 
man,’’ he observed, ‘‘dinna mak’ the tails 
0’ yer g’s and y’s quite sae lang. I want 
the ink tae last the quarter oot.’’—Ar- 
gonaut. 


Miscalculated. 

It is likely that a good many opinions 
have been credited to the Kaiser which 
do not belong to him, but certainly if, as 
has been said, he counted on the trouble 
in Ulster to keep England out of his war, 
he made an unaccountable blunder. No 
one who knows the militant spirit of the 
Irish brethren would ever count on the 
attractions of a small disturbance to hold 
them when a bigger one offered. 


Let Us Be Just. 

To hell with the Hohenzollerns and 
the Hapsburgs.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

Now, don’t be hasty. Marse Henry. 
There may be decent souls in hell entitled 
to consideration. The sudden arrival in 
their midst of the two most devastating 
families of Europe would be hardly fair. 


**Pious and Beautiful.”’ 

The Staats-Zeitung says editorially of 
the destruction of Louvain by the Ger- 
mans: 

‘“‘The punishment is a terribly severe 
one. But the life of a single German 
militiaman under such circumstances is 
worth more than the whole city of Lou- 
vain, with all its relics and its treasures.’’ 

This is a pious and beautiful Christian 
sentiment. It ought to be especially in- 
spiring to the Cossacks when they have 
worked their way into the heart of Ger- 
many.—New York World. 


A Sure Cure. 

‘‘Doctor,’’ said he, ‘‘I’m a victim of 
insomnia. I can’t sleep if there’s the 
least noise, such as a cat on the back 
fence, for instance.’’ 

‘“‘This powder will be effective,’’ re- 
plied the physician, after compounding a 
prescription. 

‘*When do I take it, doctor?’’ 

‘*You don’t take it. You give it to the 
eat in some milk.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle 
Telegraph. 


AUDELS 
ANSWERS | 


and if found 
the book to you. 


| ADDRESS 


How to Run an Auto 


Are you interested in automo- 
Free biles? If so, let us send you on 
seven days’ free trial—without 
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That grip the world about with hoops of steel! 


War’s mortgage on the nations, and its toll 
Of boldly gallant lives that must enroll,— 
A deathly gripping thing upon the soul. 


Religious dogma, still a burning hoop: _ 
Heresy falcons downward fiercely swoop 
On every chick that chirps beyond the coop. 


A durance deadlier that rubs the raw 
And stifles Justice in the courts of law, 
Is hoary Precedent with ape-like jaw. 


And Vice incarnate keeps his luring den, 
Draining the tainted blood of erring men,— 


_A smiling Vampire baffling sword and pen. 


The little finger is a lighter load : 
’Tis etiquette and fashion’s changing code,-— 


A ribboned whip,—sometimes a pricking goad. 


O Grip of the Dead Hand! in your palm lie 
Strong sons of men, aflame to reach the sky 
On Wings of Life, unclipped before they fly. 
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N the first place, permit me to express 
| my deep appreciation of the honor of 
having been elected President of ihe 
Academy of Medicine for the current 
‘year. When one reflects on the manifold 
duties and responsibilities involved, he 
‘may well be pardoned some misgivings as 
to the wisdom of your selection. If, how- 
ever, an abiding faith in the mission of 
the Academy and in its possibilities of use- 
fulness to the profession of Toronto, and a 
willingness to do one’s best to promote its 
welfare will compensate for other deficien- 
cies, I may hope to justify a claim to these 
qualifications. Until two months ago 
everything gave promise that this year 
should be marked by a continuance of the 


ra 


phenomenal progress, which has attended 
the Academy in increasing degree, each 
succeeding year since its organization in 
1907. The increase in membership, now 
about 400, the growing attendance at meet- 
ings, the ready response from leaders of 
the profession, abroad as well as at home, 
to contribute to our programmes, the 
steady growth of the library, and not 
least, the general recognition that we now 
have a strong and representative organi- 
zation, which reflects the opinion and 
mobilizes the influence of the profession, 
are all gratifying evidences of our pro- 
gress. The rapid growth of the Academy, 
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however, has produced problems pressing 
for solution. Already our accommodation 
for both library and meeting purposes is 
greatly overtaxed. The council had con- 
sidered the matter and had formulated a 
plan to submit to the Academy to make 
provision for these urgent needs. 

Through the munificence of Mrs. Ross, 
the means were provided for the erection 
of a beautiful auditorium as a memorial 
to our revered colleague and first Presi- 
dent, the late J. F. W. Ross. This splen- 
did contribution, with others in sight, if 
supplemented by reasonable assistance 
from our members, brought within view 
the realization of a building in Queen’s 
Park worthy of our profession and city. 

The sudden breaking of the cloud which 
has so long threatened our Empire and the 
peace of the world, however, has dislocat- 
ed the affairs of our country, and turned 
the resources and energies of our people 
from peaceful pursuits to a struggle against 
a military despotism, for not alone our 
national existence, but for the cause of 
freedom and the future of civilization. 

These events have made it necessary that 
our plans for building shall be held in 
abeyance for the time being. 

In this crisis, as in the past, our profes- 
sion has stood ready to accept its share of 
sacrifice, not only in answering the call of 
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duty in active service, but in contributing 
both time and money for the care of the 
needy dependents of our soldiers, and for 
the relief of the increased sickness among 
the poor of our city. Most of us shall not 
have to face the dangers and hardships of 
active service, but the hearts and prayers 
of every Fellow will follow those of our 
colleagues, including the chairmen of two 
of our sections, who have gone, and they 
may be assured that each of us will con- 
sider it not only a duty but a privilege to 
conserve as far as possible their interests 
in their absence. 


During this session we are unlikely to 
be favored by visits from transatlantic 
colleagues, whose contributions to our pro- 
grammes have been such a valuable feature 
of our meetings in past years. It is a great 
satisfaction, however, to know that we still 
have our good American friends to eall 
upon, one of whom in the person of Dr. L. 
G. Cole, of New York, we shall have the 
pleasure of hearing to-night. 


There is none among us who does not 
look forward with confidence to the time 
when ‘‘dangers troubled night depart,’’ 
and peace with honor shall be again estab- 
lished. In the meantime there is no duty 
more important, no service greater, which 
those of us who remain at home ean render 
our country, than.loyally to uphold those 
institutions and interests committed to our 
special care. 

May one go further, and express the 
wish that one among you more worthy, had 
been in my place, to say that this is an op- 
portune time to rise superior to personal 
differences, jealousies or factions; to set 
aside all ‘‘ancient forms of petty strife,’’ 
and emulating the spirit of political 
parties at home and abroad, to cultivate 
harmony and good-fellowship, and unite 
on the common ground of our interest in 
our ‘institutions and the profession at 
large. 

It is idle, as it is undesirable, among in- 
dependent, earnest and educated men, to 
look for uniformity of thought or opinion 
on all questions which may arise, but let 
us respect to the fullest degree honest dif- 
ferences, and, as university men, let us 
cultivate a spirit of academic freedom of 
thought and action. 

Above all let our quarrels and differ- 
ences, if any, be among ourselves and not 
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unnecessarily aired in public, or submitted 
to the judgment of outsiders indiscreet 
enough to meddle in family affairs, or 
ready to give decisions on ex-parte evi- 
dence. 


It is customary on oceasions such as this| 


to select for consideration some topic of 
outstanding interest and importance to the 
profession, a retrospect perhaps of recent 
medical progress, an appraisal of present 
conditions, or an outline of the prospect 
for the future. In the ordinary even tenor 
of our way, the task is usually not a diffi- 
eult one, but what of the present, when 
bloodshed and destruction is the one ab- 
sorbing interest of civilized nations? 
Never by contrast, however, was the 
nobility and humanitarianism of our own 


| 
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ealling more strikingly exemplified—the 


one profession whose sympathies and in- 
terests extend beyond international bound- 
aries, whose chief duty is to fight against 
disease, to conserve the health and lives of 
the people, even- to mitigate the scourge of 
war itself by its merciful service rendered 
alike to friend and foe. This is certainly 
not the time to abate our zeal or slacken 
our efforts in furthering the beneficent in- 
fluences of the art and science of medicine. 

Apart from the rapid advancement 
which has characterized every branch of 
medicine in recent years, undoubtedly the 
outstanding feature of the period is the 
world-wide movement ‘to reorganize,. to 
correlate, and to amplify, the various in- 
stitutions and agencies associated with 
our professional work. 


In the field of medical education we have 
seen the old proprietory schools, which 
served well their day and generation, 
gradually replaced by the medical depart- 
ments of universities; the standards for 
matriculation and graduation have been 
raised, the course of study lengthened and 
many new subjects have been added to the 
curriculum; and adequate provision has 
been made for the systematic teaching of 
the fundamental sciences in extensive and 
well equipped laboratories, under the di- 
rection of full-time professors. 

A further tendency has been apparent 
during the past few years to separate medi- 
eal education more widely from practice, 
to regard it as ‘‘primarily an educational 
and not a medical question.’’ ‘The appli- 
cation of this principle has already result: 
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ed in radical changes in some institutions, 
where the professorships in medicine, sur- 
gery and other clinical branches, have 
been given to men devoting all their time 


to teaching and research, to the exclusion 
of consultants or those otherwise giving a 
part of their time to private practice. Some 
authorities havé gone even further, and 
advocate the displacement of the latter al- 
together as clinical teachers, because they 
believe it is impossible for men busy in 
practice to give the necessary time for the 
proper discharge of their academic duties. 

Considering the amount of executive 
work thrown upon the head of a clinical 
department in a large medical school, such 
a limitation of his private work, has ap- 
parent advantages, though in some institu- 
tions a more democratic plan has been 
adopted to distribute the burden, namely, 
by vesting control in a departmental com- 
mittee instead of in one individual. 

The adoption of a principle neverthe- 
less, which would place the education of 
medical students, especially in the clinical 
branches, exclusively or largely, in the 
hands of men deprived of the invaluable 
experience of consulting or private prac- 
tice, must be viewed with grave misgiv- 


ings by those who appreciate the 
responsibilities placed upon those 
whose duty it is to minister to 


the sick, and who know the necessity for 
not only a thorough, but a_ thoroughly 
practical training. The exclusion of men 
doing private work from clinical appoint- 
ments, moreover, would appear a needless 
limitation of the power of our Universities 
to select the most competent men, regard- 
less of any arbitrary restriction of the 
field of choice; it would deprive those re- 
sponsible for the treatment of private pa- 
tients of important opportunities for keep- 
ing abreast with professional progress, and 
would tend to the development of a medi- 
eal hierarchy, capable of maintaining their 
positicns and status by controlling the fa- 
cilities for advancement (provided at the 
public expense), instead of by the amount 
and character of work accomplished, under 
conditions wherein active competition is 
not only permitted, but encouraged as far 
as possible. 

In advising against the adoption of this 
principle, the Royal Commission on Medi- 
eal Education in London points out ‘‘the 
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grave danger against which practice is the 
best protection, the danger of forgetting 
the individual in the interest aroused by 
his disease.’’ The financial burden in- 
volved by the limitation of clinical teach- 
ing to a class devoting itself entirely to 
this and research, however, makes the pro- 
position at present impracticable and there- 
fore of only academic interest, except in 
institutions where money has been special- 
ly provided for the purpose. 

A glance at the hospital field reveals a 
similar activity, aimed at bringing these 
institutions up to the requirements for 
modern clinical investigation, diagnosis 
and treatment. In no place has evolution 
along these lines, especially in the provi- 
sion of excellent accommodation for both 
private and charity patients, been more 
active than in our own city, where we 
now have buildings which compare favor- 
ably with those of any great medical cen- 
tre in the world. In America and Great 
Britain there has been a recognition of the 
necessity for radical changes in the or- 
ganization of clinical departments in or- 
der to render effort more productive and 
to make provision for the practical ap- 
plication of recent scientific discoveries 
to diagnosis and treatment. 


In some features of hospital work, we 
are still far behind the best continental 
institutions. This applies especially to 
the organization of self-contained and in- 
dependent clinics, each with its own 
wards, doctors, nurses and servants; with 
its own theatres, library, laboratories and 
equipment. These distinctive features of 
the continental system, as contrasted with 
the British, comes naturally with the for- 
mer from the common custom of having 
different clinics in separate buildings or 
elinical institutes. 

The advantages of the independent 
elinieal units, in fixing responsibility, in 
giving freedom in initiative and manage- 
ment, in permitting of the building up of 
each clinie along lines most suited for its 
special purpose, in avoiding friction and 
interference which paralyze action, and 
in providing generous rivalry, are very 
evident, and account in no small measure 
for their greater capacity to produce good 
team work. 

Before the Royal Commission, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Haldane, the in- 
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adequacy of the system so long in vogue 
in Great Britain, to meet modern require- 
ments, was pointed out by many of the 
witness, Sir Wm. Osler characterizing 
the existing conditions ‘‘as a legacy from 
a period when University ideals had not 
reached the practical side of our medical 
schools.’’ 

The necessity for considering these de- 
fects of organization applies to our own 
hospitals quite as much as to the British, 
after which they are modelled. 


In no particular has the old _ sys- 
tem failed more conspicuously to meet 
the requirements of modern progress, 
than in the correlation of laboratories to 
the general clinical work of the wards. It 
is quite unnecessary to urge the essential 
importance of good laboratory work for 
the investigation, diagnosis and treatment 
of cases in the clinic. Any serious con- 
sideration of the question must make it 
eoneclusive that laboratory examinations 
and investigations are as much a part of 
the clinic as the use of the stethescope or 
the speculum. The delegation of the 
laboratory work of the clinics to other de- 
partments—as pathology or pathological 
chemistry—cean never be a satisfactory 
solution of the problem or productive of 
the best results. 

Even the most imperfect attempt to 
meet the laboratory requirements of the 
elinies in this way, imposes on these de- 
partments an amount of detail work, 
which must seriously interfere with their 
own special functions; it places labora- 
tory investigations in the hands of those 
not intimately associated with the clini- 
eal problems to be worked out, and who, 
no matter how competent in their own 
spheres, cannot be expected to have a 
thorough grasp of all the clinical speciali- 
ties; it deprives clinicians of both the in- 
centive and opportunities for development 
as practical laboratory workers, or even 
to apply in a satisfactory way the results 
of scientific methods to the cases under 
their control; it results in a breakdown 
of the laboratory work ‘of the elinie dur- 
ing holidays when ward-work must go on, 
though the college laboratories are more 
or less inactive; it detracts from the in- 
dependence and dignity of the clinie and 
presents an insuperable barrier to a high 
order of intensive or special clinical effort. 
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I believe one may safely say, that there 
is no matter so intimately related to the 
future development of our clinical work 
and the practical training of our stud- 
ents, as the provision of commodious and 
well equipped laboratories in connection 
with each clinic, for routine examinations, 
for teaching and for investigation. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood as 
advocating a complete severance of the 
systematic work in the college laborator- 
ies from the applied work in the wards, 
but the relation should be consultative 
rather than executive. One need only 
consider the amount of work involved in 
the laboratory end of the clinical speciali- 
ties, the special training required, the | 
number of assistants necessary to accom- 
plish the work, the fact that surgery, 
medicine and other branches and their 
various sub-departments all present dif- 
ferent problems in equipment, technique 
and direction, in order to grasp the im- 
possibility of having this work carried out 
properly in other departments. 

Every argument which can be so read- 
ily adduced in favor of the thorough 
training of students in the scientific de- 
partments during. the primary years, 
hinges on the necessity for preparing 
them properly for the study and investi- 
gation of disease, when they later enter 
the hospital wards. It therefore follows 
that sufficient time and suitable facilities 
must be provided for the application of 
the methods which they have learned, un- 
less the chief purpose of their prepara- 
tory training is to be lost. 

Leaders in the scientific departments 
have been among the strongest advocates 
of this reform, Professor Welch, of Johns 
Hopkins especially having urged the ne- 
cessity for ‘‘the foundation and support 
of teaching and investigating laborator- 
ies connected with the clinics.’’ 


To what purpose, one may ask, does the 
young teacher spend years in the pursuit 
of laboratory methods, if he is to be eut 
off from applying his knowiedge, and 
further developing himself, when once he 
passes from the systematic laboratories to 
the clinic? While one does not wish to ap- — 
pear as unnecessarily ‘‘emphasizing the 
obvious,’’ the vital importance of this 
whole question is sufficient warrant for its 
eareful consideration. 


~ 
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Looking to the future it appears plain, 
that either clinicians must have the facili- 
ties for, and undertake the responsibilities 
of the laboratory work of the clinics, or 
the laboratory men must assume control of 
the wards. Modern requirements are not 
met by the present separation. 

Carlyle has said, ‘‘that the end of man 
is an action, and not a thought, though it 
were the noblest.’”” We have happily 
passed the period when we are satisfied 
with even an intimate knowledge of the 
work of others, by reading, thinking and 
talking of scientific medicine without 
doing. 

What is wanted now is the opportunity 
more than the stimulus to work, the con- 
ditions toward which the energies of our 
profession have striven, when our men 
might be able to join as active partici- 
pants in the march of progress rather 
than continue as interested spectators. 

It has been said, with some warrant for 
the statement, that while our clinical 
staffs have discharged creditably their 
obligations to the sick, they have as 
yet contributed little in the way of re- 
searches of scientific value. But surely 
if they have failed, it has been the failure 
of accomplishing the impossible, of at- 
taining the end without the means, of 
turning out the finished product before 
the erection, manning, organization and 
equipment of the plant, rather than en- 
tirely from fault of the individual. 

I should like, if time permitted, to refer 
to numerous other lines along which a 
rapid evolutionary process is taking place 
at the present time, such as the establish- 
ment, of special institutions for medical 
research, the wonderful activity in the 
domain of publie health, the popular cru- 
sades against tuberculosis, cancer, ven- 
ereal disease, infant mortality and occu- 
pational diseases; the legislative enact- 
ments in connection with workmen’s com- 
pensation and national insurance, all of 
them, questions in which we are specially 
interested and toward the solution of 
which we should use our influence. 

It requires no prophetic vision to see 
the bearing of all these matters on the 
future of the medical profession. It ean 
be said t oour eredit, that we have always 
been ready to sacrifice personal interest 
to the common good, so that whatever 
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tends to progress is assured of our sym- 
pathy and hearty support. 

There is unfortunately a disposition on 
the part of some to mistake mere novelty 
and change for progress; and of others, 
looking at a broad question from a par- 
ticular angle, to overestimate the relative 
importance of one aspect of professional 
activity, usually their own, as compared 
with another. It is here that the steady- 
ing influence and hard common sense of 
the profession at large, whose theories 
hav been tempered by the cool winds of 
practical experience, should make its in- 
fluence felt, so that, while ready to try 
all things, we may hold fast to that which 
is good, at least until something better is 
at hand, and under all circumstances let 
us be assured that come what may, the 
chief aim and object of our profession 
shall be kept steadily in view—the control 
and cure of disease. ~ 

But it must not be assumed that the fu- 
ture progress of medicine is bound up en- 
tirely in the activities of colleges, hospi- 
tals, research institutes, boards of health, 
and so forth. The important strategic 
position occupied by the general practi- 
tioner for attacking many of the problems 
of disease—for studying the initiation of 
disease, its course perhaps through many 
years, and its final outcome, has not been 
fully appreciated. 


This aspect of clinical progress is dealt 
with in a masterly way in a paper by 
James Mackenzie, published in the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal, January 3rd, 1914, 
and which shiould be read by everyone, 
especially by our younger men, who fre- 
quently undervalue the opportunities 
which general practice affords for scien- 
tifie study. Coming from one himself a 
general practitioner, who has_ probably 
done as much as any other physician of 
tour time to apply scientifie methods to 
the elucidation of important practical 
questions, his words are worthy of our 
earnest attention. He says: ‘‘The gen- 
eral practitioner must be recognized as an 
essential adjunct in research. To him 


especially we should look to find out the 
early stage of disease and its progress. 
Hitherto the lack of this assistance has 
been the cause of the tardy advance of 
medicine.”’ 

There is no essential reason for lack of 
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harmony in work or aim, among the dif- 
ferent branches of our profession. Fric- 
tion means dissipation of energy and less- 
ened efficiency. Mutual support, sym- 
pathy and co-operation are essential to 
success. 

In the fight against disease, we repre- 
sent different sections of one great or- 
ganization, each with all-important duties 
—the laboratory worker and experiment- 
er, devising and proving new implements 
and methods, the hospital clinicians and 
specialists bringing forward that which 
is new, and best—withstands the test of 
application—thus keeping open the com- 
munications with the men on the firing 
line, the great body of practitioners, on 
whose training and efficiency after all, 
victory ultimately depends. Our students 
are the recruits, who must be imbued with 
the proper spirit and trained to take their 
places in the ranks depleted by the casu- 
alties of service and by the falling out of 
the veterans. 

At the time of the International Medi- 
eal Congress last year, a London paper in 
an editorial on ‘‘Our Friend the Doctor,” 
expressed a layman’s point of view in 
these appreciative words: ‘‘The discov- 
eries of Lister, Pasteur, Metchnikoff and 
Ross—to name only a few—constitute an 
epic worthy of a Homer. The slow drag- 
ging of her secrets from Nature, the dis- 
eovery of the thousand unsuspected 
agents through which she works, is a fas- 
cinating study to those who understand 
it. The laboratory is the arsenal from 
which the hand of the physician and sur- 
geon is armed. But it is the wise, experi- 
enced, tender man, the first to be called, 
and the last, too often, to be paid, of 
whom we common folk are thinking when 
we speak of ‘the doctor.’ ’’ 

Every intelligent medical man appre- 
ciates the indebtedness of modern prac- 
tice to laboratory men, and disparaging 
remarks regarding the value of their 
work, reveal the weakness of the critic 
more than of the object of his criticism. 

On the other hand, practitioners gener- 
ally will approve of Meltzer’s candid eri- 
ticism of a fortunately rare type of scien- 
trific prig, who affects a lofty disdain of 
everything practical, and whi thinks it 
more noble to investigate a sick rabbit 
than to attend a sick man. ‘‘The trouble 
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with men trained exclusively in laborator 
ies is two-fold: first, they do not seem to 
see that a medical fact observed critical- 
ly by a capable physician deserves, as much 
credence and consideration as a fact de- 
veloped by laboratory methods; and, sec- 
ondly, the laboratory man offers positive 
opinions in a field in which he has no} 
experience.”’ 

We should remember, however, that 
clinical and laboratory knowledge are i 
no way antagonistic or mutually exclu- 
sive. 

Among the other factors exercising an 
influence in the present forward move- 
ment, we must not overlook the import- 
ance of such institutions as the Academy 
of Medicine. It provides every year an 
extensive and valuable course of post- 
graduate instruction; through it our 
younger men are given an opportunity by 
presenting results of investigations or re 
ports of eases, to establish themselves i 
the estimation of their confreres, wh 
will not be slow to judge them by th 
quality of the work they bring forward; 
our senior men, in the seats of the 
mighty, are enabled to demonstrate that 
their places of trust and opportunity are 
worthily oceupied, by presenting to the 
great body of practitioners, composing 
the bulk of the membership, what is lates 
and best in their several departments; 
our colleagues in the scientifie depart- 
ments to bring their investigations and 
discoveries before the men who ean test 
out their value in practice. 

The library, however, is the nucleus 
around which centres the life of the 
Academy. From the time of the Alexar- 
drian schiool to the present, no great medi- 
eal centre ever developed apart from good 
libraries. Osler has said: ‘‘It is hard to 
speak of the value of libraries in terms) 
which would not seem exaggerated. To} 
study the phenomena of disease without 
books is to sail an uncharted sea, while to 
study books without patients, is not to go 
to sea at all. For the teacher and work- 
er a great library is indispensable. They 
must know the world’s best work and 
know it at once; they mint and make cur- 
rent coin, the ore so widely scattered in 
journals, transactions and monographs.” 


It should therefore be our steady aim 
to make this one of the great medical 
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libraries of the world, and I believe many 
of us will live to see the day when this 
shall have been accomplished. It may be 
of interest to you to know that among 
medical libraries, we at present rank sec- 
ond in Canada, twenty-ninth on this con- 
tinent and seventy-sixth in the world. 

To indicate the possibilities of growth, 
it is encouraging to know that when Dr. 
Billings took charge of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s library at Washington in 1865, it 
contained less than 2.000 volumes, while 
at present it has on file 175,507 volumes, 
and its index catalogue has a reference to 
every rare ease that has been recorded 
since the discovery of printing, A.D. 1450. 
Our Fellows, through arrangements made 
in Washington, and the deposit of a sum 
of money to cover insurance, by the late 
Dr. Ross, have the great privilege of be- 
ing able to have access to books and re- 
ferences from this library by merely pay- 
ing express charges. 

We are now prepared, at request, to 
place at the disposal of our members any 
important journal, transactions, reports, 
monographs or text books in which they 
may be specially interested. 

An historical section of our library, in 
which are collected documents relating to 
our history and development, biographies, 
autographs, photographs, hospital and 
health reports, journals, ete., should be 
started as soon as possible before passing 
years render much material relating to 
our early‘days unavailable. 

The erection of our new building will 
afford an opportunity for the descendants 
of the many notable members of our pro- 
fession, who were so closely identified 
with the settlement and early develop- 
ment of Upper Canada to appropriately 
commemorate their names and deeds in our 
common meeting place, and thus link up 
the history of the period in which they 
lived with the present. 

In this connection it affords me much 
pleasure to say that a grandson of one of 
the early physicians of Toronto has set 
aside in his will the sum of $10,000 to es- 
tablish a lectureship in connection with 
the Academy to be named after his grand- 
father. 

The movement to organize the various 
city and district medical societies through- 
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out the Province and link them up with 
the Ontario Medical Association, . and 
through it with the Canadian Medical As- 
sociation should receive our active support 
as a measure making for professional co- 
hesion, and the increasing of our corporate 
influence in the community. 

I cannot let the pass without 
referring with deep regret to our losing 
the services of Miss Mason, who filled the 
position of librarian and secretary to the 
Academy so acceptably for a number of 
years. Her industry, devotion to duty and 
unfailing courtesy won the sincere regard 
and appreciation of all and our best wishes 
will follow her in her new vocation. 


Owing to the increasing amount of work, 
the Council considered it necessary to sep- 
arate the duties of librarian and secretary. 

The former has been placed in charge of 
Miss Charlton, who comes to us with a re- 
putation established by many years ser- 
vice in MeGill Medical College, as one of 
the foremost librarians on the continent; 
the latter has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Runciman, who has already 
given ample evidence of her fitness for the 
duties of the position. 

It is our sad duty at this time, humbly 
to acknoweldge that ‘‘the art whose pro- 
vince it is to heal and to save, cannot protect 
its own ranks from the inroads of disease 
and the waste of the Destroyer.’’ Since we 
last met, one of our best known and most 
highly esteemed Fellows and a member of 
Council, has been called from his labors. 
Dr. Bruce L. Riordan was a_ big-hearted, 
generous friend, devoted to his calling, and 
his early death, at the height of his pro- 
fessional career, is a great loss to our ranks 
and to the community he served so faith- 
fully. To the widow and son we all join 
in expression of our deepest sympathy. 


The medical profession of Toronto and 
the Province of Ontario, since its founda- 
tions were laid a century ago by the old 
Army Surgeons, has exercised an influence 
on our political, educational and social de- 
velopment, which stands as a lasting monu- 
ment ‘to the character, capacity and influ- 
ence of its members. We have a noble 
heritage and it is our duty to see that it is 
transmitted to those who follow us, unim- 
paired in dignity, honor and usefulness. 
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MUNICIPAL LOANS AND MUNICIPAL WORKS 


By R. O. WYNNE-ROBERTS 
M. Inst. C.E., M. Can. Sec. C.E., F.R. San. Inst. 


Read before the Third Congress Canadian Public Health Association, Regina. 


HE relation between municipal loans 
T and municipal works is an obvious 
one, for practically all new works 
or extensions of existing ones are financed 
by means of borrowed money. The sub- 
ject of this paper is one of great concern 
to the municipal authorities, who, in a 
country like this, cannot do much out of 
revenue, to the engineer who carries on 
the works, to the lender who advances the 
money, to the ratepayers who have to bear 
the financial burden, and also to the fu- 
ture ratepayers who are, without option 
saddled with liabilities. 


Many of the works carried out are re- 
productive, for instance, water works, 
electric works, street railways, gas works, 
etc., are in this category, and these may 
be sourees of surplus revenue for the re- 
lief of the rates, although there is much 
to be stated for and against such a propo- 
sition. On the other hand municipal 
works, such as streets and roads construe- 
tion, although they indirectly contribute 
largely to the wealth of the community, 
for the cost of transportation has become 
an important factor in our every day com- 
mercial life, they are not reproductive in 
the ordinary sense. Sewage systems and 
other sanitary works contribute to the 
wealth of the people in an indirect way, 
for if insanitation prevails, even if we 
have all modern city equipments, the loss 
to the public is much more than is gener- 
ally realized. Sanitation is one of the best 
assets a town can have, although it cannot 
be appraised in dollars and cents. Allen, 
in his book on ‘‘Cities and Health,’’ states 
that ‘‘commerce brooks no preventible in- 
terference with profits, whether by dis- 
ease, death, impassable streets or disabled 
men. The age of chivalry was also the age 
of indescribable filth, plague, black death 
and spotted fever, that cost the lives of mil- 
lions. It would be impossible in the civil- 
ized world to duplicate the combination of 
Juxury and filth—disease-breeding condi- 


tions in the midst of which Queen Bess and 
her courtiers held their revels. The first 
protest was not made by the church, not 
by sanitarians, but by the great merchants, 
who were unable to insure against loss and 
ruin from the plague that thrived on filth 
and overcrowding. By an interesting c9- 
ineidence, the first systematic street clean- 
ing and the first systematic ship cleaning 
—maritime quarantine—date from the 
same year, 1348 A.D., the former in the 
foremost German trading town of Cologne, 
and the latter in Venice, the foremost trad- 
ing town of Italy. The merchants of 
Philadelphia and New York started the 
first boards of health in the United States. 
For what purposes? To prevent business 
losses from yellow fever. Desire for pass- 
able streets, drains, waterworks and strong 
boards of health has generally started with 
merchants. No class in a community will 
respond more quickly to an appeal for 
the rigid enforcement of health laws than 
the merchant class. 

There are abundant up-to-date instances 
to show the effects of insanitation and epi- 
demics on business, these are well known 
to you. 


In all new countries, however, villages 
are formed by the congregation of a few 
people, and so long as the growth in popu- 
lation is slow, they are able, by co-opera- 
tion, to keep the place fairly sanitary, but 
where, like in Western Canada, the vil- 
lages often quickly grow into towns, the 
task of providing water supply, sewerage, 
sewerage works, ete., has become great and 
costly before the inhabitants appreciate 
the significance of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon them. 


At present all municipalities in Canada 
are affected by the stringency in the money 
market, some, of course, more than others, 
and consequently works which are carried 
out of loans, are in places, either delayed 
or suspended. The result is that much at- 
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tention is now being paid to the question 
of how to obtain cheaper money, and in 
proportion to the needs of the towns. 

It is desirable, first, to study the pres- 
ent conditions, to enable us to appreciate 


Population 
Province 1901 
Saskatchewan... ..... 91,279 
British Columbia ..... 178,657 


When the census returns are analyzed 
still further it will be found that the rural 
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how the call for money is in:reasing. The 
official census returns of 190]-1911 show 
that the growth of population m the West 
was phenomenal, as will be seen by the 
following tables: 


Increase in Estimated 

10 years Immigration 
Percentage in 1912 
455,614 78.52 43,813 
472,432 439.48 45,147 
374,663 413.08 48,073 
392,480 119.68 57,960 


and urban populations of the above Pro- 
vinees increased as follows: 


Increase in Population Urban Population Percentage In- 
1901—1911 Only crease in Urban Pop- 
Province Rural Urban 1910—1911 ulation in 10 Years 
Manitoba... ........ 70,511 129,892 70,473—200,365 183 
Saskatchewan... .... 287,338 113,815 17,550—131,365 650 
180,327 121,314 20,623—141,937 590 
British Columbia .... 100,318 113,505 90,179—203,684 124 


The increases in the rural population 
were: Manitoba, 38 per cent.; Saskatche- 
wan, 390 per cent.; Alberta, 346 per cent. ; 
British Columbia, 13 per cent. 

As a means of comparison it may be 
stated that in Quebee the increase in the 
same period was 3.9 per cent., and in On- 
tario there was a decrease of 4.35 per cent. 

If we compare the urban growth of 11 
per cent. in England and Wales, or of 43 
per cent. in Ontario and 48 per cent. in 
Quebee during the same years, it will be 
seen that there is a great disparity. 

The increase in Toronto was 81 per cent. 
and Montreal 75 per cent. during the same 
ten years, 1901-1911. 

It will be apparent that the standards 
of requirements obtaining in more settled 
countries do not apply in Western Can- 
ada, here they are different and unique. 

It will be acknowledged that the expan- 
sion of the agricultural industry creates a 
necessity for commercial and social cen- 
tres, which in turn require modern sani- 
tary works, water supply, transportation 
facilities, lighting, ete., and according to 
the statistics quoted it is evidently a task 
of no mean importance. 

Good roads and streets and transport 
facilities constitute the arteries of a com- 


munity along which its commerce flows— 
cheek the construction of these—and busi- 
ness, social amenities and progress will be 
affected. 

Water supply, sewerage systems, sew- 
age disposal and other civic undertakings 
should, as a sound business proposition, be 
provided in advance of the immediate 
needs of a town, but this is rarely done, or 
possible, consequently the penalty has of- 
ten to be paid. 

Having regard to the great expansion 
in the West, as shown by the figures given, 
it is easy to see that large sums of money 
are needed to carry out the many schemes 
necessary to preserve public health and 
to provide the facilities and comforts usu- 
ally found in up-to-date towns. It is cer- 
tainly more economical and satisfactory to 
safeguard publie health than it is to eradi- 
eate disastrous epidemics. Anyone who 
has had experience in the matter of stamp- 
ing out disease which has invaded a city or 
town can verify this statement. One epi- 
demic of bubonic plague in a district 
known to the author, cost the Government 
about $2,000, while the losses due to dis- 
turbance of business and other contingen- 
cies were probably much greater. North 
American cities also have had experiences 
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of this kind, which need not be enlarged 
upon here. 

There are climatic, geological and other 
conditions in the West, such as the high 
price of labor and therefore the greater 
cost as compared with the East, which add 
to the difficulties to be contended with in 
earrying out public works, but the debt 
bearing capacity of the communities is 
doubtless correspondingly high. 

The season for construction is limited to 
say two-thirds of the year, and in the rush 
it is more than probable that many of the 
engineers, ordinarily, have not the oppor- 
tunity they would desire for full investi- 
gation and development of schemes, which 
is so essential for the judicious expenditure 
of loan money. 


The-larger municipalities usually have 
no difficulty in obtaining loans on favor- 
able terms. This is largely due to the fact 
that they are better known to the finan- 
ciers and the amounts required are what 
the financiers can handle with profit. It 
costs about as much trouble and expense 
for financial houses to float a small loan as 
it does to float a large one, but the remun- 
eration to them is more or less. in propor- 
tion to the amount involved. Moreover, it 
is. often easier to float a large loan than a 
smal! one. 


Under these circumstances, the small 
municipalities are handicapped, as_ they 
are not so well known, the possibilities for 
expansion or contraction are less definite- 
ly established, the amount of loan required 
is usually small, many of the towns and 
villages cannot afford to employ a perma- 
nent engineer, the Councillors are often 
without previous experience in municipal 
administration, there is sometimes a ten- 
dency to undertake works involving large 
expenditures of money, but of less urgency 
than others, and the assessment is often 
more or less arbitrary, and as a result the 
rates of interest charged are higher and 
the values of the debentures are lower. The 
present financial stringency, of course, has 
increased the difficulties of the smaller 
municipalities, and hence the reason why 
public opinion, in places, appears to be in 
favor of some measures being taken to re- 
move, if possible, the present disabilities. 

What can be done to improve the situa- 
tion? The money market will very prob- 
ably be easier in a time, and money will 
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become cheaper, but there are indications 
that the interest and value of the deben- 
tures may not become as reasonable as 
might be desired. 

There are now 290 rural municipalities, 
260 villiages, 70 towns and six cities in 
Saskatchewan. Villages must have at 
least 100 inhabitants, towns 500 and cities 
5,000. 

About 50.rural municipalities have so 
far exercised their powers to borrow 
money. The inhabitants in rural districts 
are generally farmers, who do not live in 
communities, so for the present these au- 
thorities may be disregarded. 

We have, therefore, 336 urban authori- 
ties, all of which, from time to time, re- 
quire money. 


It has been suggested that the Govern- 
ment should do something to help the 
municipalities and as an example the Bri- 
tish system is referred to. The British 
Government, in 1871, created the Local 
Government Board, which has control over 
almost everything associated with muni- 
cipal work, and in the course of the last 
42 years it has built up an efficient and 
satisfactory organization, free from poli- 
ties. In 1878 the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners were appointed somewhat as a 
collateral authority, one administrative 
an the other financial. 


The Local Government Board, subject 
to certain relaxations, investigates into 
every proposal by any municipal authority 
to loan money for public works, and if af- 
ter careful local enquiry, the board ap- 
proves of the scheme, and sanctions the 
loan, the municipal authority may apply 
to the Publie Works Loan Commissioners 
for the loan of the money, for the number 
of years stipulated by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The Commissioners are an- 
nually voted sums of money by Parliament 
from the Local Loans Fund, controlled by 
the National Debt Commissioners, and the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, ‘‘if 
they deem fit,’’ and consider the securities 
are satisfactory, may loan out this money 
at the lowest possible rate of interest, 
which ranges from 234 per cent. to 5 per 
cent., but the ruling percentage is 314 to 
334. ‘The loans are paid in full. Certain 
formalities have to be observed and fees 
paid, but these are of no particular con- 
cern at this moment. 
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The municipal authorities, however, af- 
ter obtaining the approval and sanction of 
the Board can negotiate for the loans 
wherever they choose, selecting the offers 
which they consider most advantageous, 
and this liberty is being exercised in the 
large number of cases. If the private of- 
fers are higher than those of the Loan 
Commissioners, the authorities always have 
this open to them. 


The Board is empowered to see that the 
money authorized by it, is actually spent 
on the particular works for which the 
loans were sanctioned, and the money must 
be repaid in the time stipulated by invest- 
ing an annual sum sufficient to retire the 
loan in approved trust securities or by re- 
paying an annual sum to the lender. In 
the event of any municipal authority de- 
faulting in its payment, then the lender 
can appoint a receiver to collect the rates 
and taxes. 

Such in brief is the method by which 
the British Government assists the local 
authorities to secure loans on easy terms. 
Will a scheme of this kind be acceptable 
in Canada? Hitherto our municipal au- 
thorities, after observing certain statutory 
formalities and complying with depart- 
mental rules, have had a free hand to pro- 
eure the money anywhere. 

Let it be assumed that the cities are able 
to finance public works without the aid of 
the Government. It will be admitted that 
an organization modelled on modified Brit- 
ish lines would possibly be of some service 
to the 336 towns and villages in this Pro- 
vince. 

The broad lines of such an organization 
might be suggested for discussion. It 
would be a quasi-government department, 
ealled say, the Municipal Board, the mem- 
bers to be say, eight in number, partly per- 
manent, partly elected and partly govern- 
ment. The permanent element would be 
the experts in municipal administration, 
law and engineering. The elected would 
be those elected by the representative as- 
sociation of the municipalities, and the 
government section would be the heads of 
municipal and finance departments. 

A Board constructed on these lines 
would constitute an alliance between the 
municipalities and the Government, it 
would be non-political, it would not be a 
Government department in the ordinary 
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sense, and as will be explained, it would 
be able to afford the municipalities tangi- 
ble assistance. 


All schemes involving expenditure out 
of loans would be submitted to the Board 
and would be examined and investigated 
by the permanent members. When the 
borrowing powers (including the amounts 
involved in the execution of the schemes) 
exceeds ten per cent. of the assessable 
value, a local enquiry would be held, at 
which evidence for and against the scheme 
would be presented. A report on each 
scheme would be submitted to the Muni- 
cipal Board, and by majority of votes of 
the members present such schemes would 
be approved, rejected or referred back for 
amendments, and decision concerning the 
loan required would follow suit. 

The Board would transmit to the Gov- 
ernment Executive Council a number of 
these applications, with their reeommenda- 
tions for endorsement by the Government, 
which would mean that the Government 
would guarantee the amounts involved. 

It is reasonable to predict that the terms 
would be advantageous, as the loan would 
be secured by municipal properties and 
rates, guaranteed by the Government after 
careful investigation by an independent 
authority, and the amounts would be such 
as financiers would care to handle. 

When the Board had procured the mon- 
ey, it would be distributed to the munici- 
pal authorities, applying, in return for 
their debentures. 

The Municipal Board would, in the in- 
terest of the Government and the investors, 
necessarily have to watch the expenditure 
of the money, but this would in no way in- 
terfere with the duties or operation of the 
municipal authorities. 

There are many items of administration 
and other details to which no reference has 
been made. Still the foregoing indicates 
the broad outlying principles of the scheme 
that is suggested. 

Th authorities would be helped as far as 
possible with advice on various matters, 
they would no doubt get their loans 
eheaper and easier, they would by such 
co-operation enhance the credit of the 
country and by co-ordinating their efforts 
sanitation would be promoted to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned. 
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Such a Board would in time gather 
valuable and useful technical information. 
There are conditions peculiar to Canada 
which need special attention and investiga- 
tion. Sewage treatment under our cli- 
matic conditions is not the same problem 
as it is in more moderate climes, sludge 
disposal is an important problem, water 
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supply, garbage disposal, construction of 
pavements to withstand the stresses due to 
the great range of temperature, gas sup- 
plies, street railways and many other 
branches of municipal work can be pro- 
moted by the knowledge and experience 
gained by such an organization and placed 
at the service of the authorities needing it. 


MENTAL PALSY. 
Vacillation. 


Diagnosis— 


Vacillation is a mental palsy.—M. Lubert. 


Remedy— 


Let your ‘‘yes’’ be a strong *¢yes’’ and your ‘‘no,’’ a brave 


>? 


one of them your own and abide by it. 


Don’t shilly-shally, don’t halt between two opinions; make 


Waterloo nad been lost 


unless WELLINGTON HAD MADE UP HIS MIND. And to each 
of us comes his Waterloo to be lost or won.—Haweis. 


\ 


THE PASTEURIZATION OF 


MILK 


By L. C. BULMER, N.D.D, 


Dairy Inspector, Regina 


HEN Pasteur, the great French 

scientist, was studying the ‘‘dis- 

eases’’ of beer and wine, about the 
year 1860, he found that if these liquids 
were heated to a temperature of from 145 
deg. Fahr. to 150 deg. Fahr., it was suffi- 
cient to prevent souring and abnormal fer- 
mentation. In this manner the term ‘‘pas- 
teurization’’ originated. 

It remained, however, for Soxhlet, in 
1886 to carry out the first experiments in 
connection with the heating of milk, and 
about this time he advocated heated milk 
for infant feeding. 

The Necessity for Pasteurization. 

Theoretically, pasteurization should not 
be necessary, but in practice we find it ab- 
solutely essential to enforce the pasteuri- 
zation of a large portion of the milk sup- 
ply in every city. Many authorities main- 
tain, that a city may be supplied with 
wholesome milk, by means of official su- 
pervision, and a good system of inspection. 
To those who give the matter careful con- 
sideration, however, it is impossible to im- 
agine a system of inspection that would 
prevent occasional contamination. For 
example, the milk Supply in New York 
City is produced at 35,000 different farms 
scattered over five different states, and 
travels over twelve different lines of trans- 
portation. One hundred and fifty whole- 
sale dealers are engaged in the business, 
and the retail stores number 12,000, the 
daily consumption being 1,500,000 quarts. 
Considering the proposition in Regina, we 
have about 150 farms within a radius of 
90 or 100 miles shipping milk to this city. 
The daily consumption is over 5,000 quarts, 
the milk being retailed by three wholesale 
dealers, and nine dairies retail their own 
milk. Owing to the poor system of trans- 
portation a large portion of Regina’s milk 
supply is 36 hours old by the time it is 
retailed. The facilities for keeping milk 
cool during transit are exceedingly bad, 
and milk frequently arrives at the railway 


depots which registers a temperature of 
between 70 deg. Fahr. and 75 deg. Fahr. 
during the hot summer months. The 
wholesomeness of such milk as this may 
certainly be looked upon with suspicion. 
When we take into consideration that 
there are comparatively few of our dairy 
eattle tuberculin tested, and also that a 
single case of contageous disease amongst 
the milk shippers of a city may be the 
cause of a serious epidemic, resulting in 
considerable loss of life, it is an easy mat- 
ter to realize the necessity for pasteuriza- 
tion. 


It is estimated that 30 per cent. of the 
dairy cattle in Great Britain have tuber- 
culosis in one form or another. Accord- 
ing to a recent report of the International 
Commission on the control of Bovine Tu- 
bereulosis, the disease in Canada is more 
prevalent in the more populous districts 
in the East, but no part of the Dominion 
is entirely free from it. The report also 
states that it is no uncommon occurrence 
to find as many as 70 to 80 per cent. of 
the cows'in a herd diseased, many of 
which show no signs of ill-health. It is 
commonly thought that bovine tubercu- 
losis in the West is unheard of, but this 
idea is far from being correct. The dis- 
ease may not be as prevalent, perhaps, in 
this part, but the fact remains that a large 
number of our cattle are affected. It may 
also be stated that unless legislation is 
passed preventing the importation of un- 
tested cattle from the East and other 
parts, tuberculosis is likely to become as 
prevalent out here, through time, as it is 
in many of the older countries. Regard- 
ing the prevalence of bovine tuberculosis 
in the West, at present, it is difficult to ob- 
tain any satisfactory data. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that in 1911 seven 
hundred and fifty cows were tested under 
the supervision of the Food and Dairy 
Section of the Winnipeg Health Depart- 
ment, out of which 274 reacted. 
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At the Third Dominion Conference of 
Dairy Exports, held in Ottawa in Decem- 
ber, 1911, Mr. Frank Herns read an excel- 
lent paper, strongly advocating the pas- 
teurization of whey, from cheese factories, 
chiefly on the account of the dangers of 
spreading tuberculosis amongst hogs and 
ealves. The amount of __ tuberculosis 
amongst hogs and calves is enormous, and 
the aggregate of these losses amount to 
millions of dollars every year. The idea 
of pasteurizing dairy factory products 
is certainly not a recent one. Over ten 
years ago Denmark passed a law enfore- 
ing the pasteurization of creamery by-pro- 
ducts, in order to prevent the spread of 
tuberculosis amongst calves and hogs, by 
contaminated skim-milk. This practice to- 
day is largely carried on in Germany also, 
and to some extent in Eastern Canada. If 
it has been found necessary to take such 
steps as these to prevent the spread of tu- 
bereulosis amongst calves and hogs, how 
much more important is it to protect hu- 
man beings against similar infection? 


Of all our food commodities, milk is the 
most difficult to handle, and to keep free 
from serious contamination. However 
strict may be the observance of sanitation 
and cleanliness, milk is always more or less 
contaminated. Milk, for instance, contain- 
ing 50,000 bacteria per c.c. is considered of 
excellent quality, while a large portion of 
the milk on the market of every city has a 
bacterial count of at least 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 per 


The object of pasteurization is twofold. 


Firstly, to prevent the distribution of 
pathogenic organisms. 

Secondly, to allow the wholesale dealers 
to handle mixed ilk in a satisfactory man- 
ner and place a uniform milk supply on 
the market. 

All who have had practical experience 
in dairying will know that it is a physical 
impossibility for wholesale dealers to han- 
dle large quantities of mixed milk in a 
satisfactory manner without resorting to 
pasteurization, while the idea of a city do- 
ing without the wholesale men is not at 
all feasible. 

The object of all health authorities, 
therefore, must be to enforce a system of 
pasteurization that will accomplish the 
two points mentioned, with the minimum 
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amount of physical and chemical change 
in the milk. 

Pasteurized Milk for Infant Feeding. 

The value of pasteurized milk, compar- 
ed with raw milk, for infant feeding, has 
been the subject of much dispute. The 
actual feeding value of the two can only 
be settled by experiment, and up to the 
present there is very little satisfactory 
data to hand regarding the matter. 

In Mr. Ivan Weld’s small book, recent- 
ly issued, entitled ‘‘Geo. Oyster, Junr.; 
Baby Milk Philanthropy,’’ some very in- 
teresting results are quoted from experi- 
ments carried on in the City of Washing- , 
ton. The data are based on the results of 
111 eases fed on pasteurized milk, and 208 
eases fed on raw milk. The babies in all 
eases received either pasteurized or raw 
milk exclusively. The net pounds and 
ounees gained, during definite periods, 
were caleulated, and all the babies were 
under the same home influences, doctors 
and nurses. The average net gain of all 
babies (both well and ill) receiving pas- 
teurized milk, was .4274 ounces per day. 
The average net gain of all babies (both 
well and ill) receiving raw milk, was .4253 
ounces per day. 

This would indicate that pasteurized 
milk gave better results than raw milk. It 
is also interesting to note the results pro- 
duced in changing the diet from raw to 
pasteurized milk, and vice versa. In this 
ease 62 babies were kept under observa- 
tion, to whom the physicians prescribed 
both pasteurized and raw milk at different 
times, the diet being changed one or more 
times. The average net gain made by 
these babies, while receiving pasteurized 
milk, was .4457 ounces per day. The aver- 
age net gain made by these babies while 
receiving raw milk was .4440 ounces per 
day. 

In one ease of rickets, the baby gained 
on both raw and pasteurized milk. The 
pasteurized milk used in these experiments 
was pasteurized in the bottle, and the raw 
milk was of the best quality. 

It is held by some medical authorities 
that heated milk is occasionally the cause 
of rickets and scurvy, but according to 
many investigators the evidence to prove 
this statement is not at all conclusive. Dr. 
Carel, a French investigator, states that of 
210 infants belonging to the laboring class 
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of Paris, fed on raw milk, 31.8 per cent. 
developed rickets, while of 373 infants of 
the same class, fed on cooked milk, only 
15 per cent. developed rickets and none 
scurvy. 

Further evidence against the heating of 
milk causing scurvy, is that scurvy devel- 
ops in the breast-fed babies and those fed 
on raw milk. Again, in practically all the 
experiments in connection with the preval- 
ence of rickets and scurvy amongst infants 
fed on heated milk, the milk has been ster- 
ilized or boiled,.and not pasteurized. Ac- 
cording to the most eminent authorities on 
this matter, there is absolutely no evidence 
to prove that milk subjected to modern 
scientific pasteurization, is liable to cause 
either rickets or scurvy in infants. 


Milk of unknown purity should certain- 
ly be pasteurized for infant feeding. Re- 
garding the value of certified raw milk 
and efficiently pasteurized milk, it is im- 
possible to say which is the better of the 
two for infant feeding. All infants are 
not alike, and what may be good for one 
may possibly be detrimental to another. 
Individual cases have, consequently, to be 
treated according to circumstances. 


It was held at one time by many au- 
thorities that pasteurization caused con- 
siderable chemical change in milk, render- 
ing it less digestible. Recent scientific re- 
search, however, along this line, preves 
conclusively that this theory is wrong, and 
that the objects of pasteurization may be 
accomplished by the ‘‘holding process’’ at 
a comparatively low temperature, which 
does not cause any appreciable chentical 
change in the milk. 


Bacteriological and Chemical Changes 
Produced in Milk by Pasteurization. 


The amount of bacteriological and chem- 
ical change produced in milk by heat is in 
proportion to the temperature applied, and 
also the length of time during which the 
milk is subjected to the heat. 

According to the most recent experi- 
ments carried on in the Hygienic Labora- 
tory. Washington, it has been demonstrat- 
ed beyond doubt that the tubercle bacillus, 
as well as the specific micro-organisms 
causing typhoid fever, diphtheria, dysen- 
tery, cholera, ete., are rendered harmless 
at a temperature of 140 deg. Fahr. for 30 
minutes. 
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On account of the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis amongst dairy cattle, and the some- 
what frequent occurrence of the tubercle 
bacillus in milk, its thermal death limits 
should be adopted as a standard in pas- 
tuerization. It is now admitted by the 
most eminent bacteriologists that if tuber- 
ele milk is heated im closed receptacles, 
where the surface pellicle does not form, 
the vitality of the germ is destroyed at a 
temperature of 140 deg. Fahr. in 20 min- 
utes, while an exposure of 160 deg. Fahr. 
requires only about one minute. The tu- 
berele bacillus is also considered to be the 
most difficult of the pathogenic organisms 
occurring in milk to destroy. 

Little is known of the toxie products of 
bacterial growth, and we are acquainted 
with very few. According to Dr. Rose- 
nau, the toxines produced by typhoid, 
diphtheria and bacillus botulismus are not 
resistant to heat, being rendered practical- 
ly inert at a temperature of 140 deg. Fahr. 
He also states that ‘‘none of the toxines are 
poisonous, when taken by the mouth, ex- 
cept the botulism toxine,’’ which, as pre- 
viously noted, is rendered inert at 140 deg. 
Fahr. It is, therefore, plain that the ef- 
fects of a toxic substance found in milk 
when injected into laboratory animals is 
no criterion of its effects when taken by 
the mouth. 

Bacterial endotoxines may be very re- 
sistant, however, that of the B. coli com- 
munis, for example, being unaffected by a 
temperature of 274 deg. Fahr. for 15 min- 
utes. There is no doubt that the spore 
bearing organisms can set up putrefactive 
and proteolytic changes in milk, and pro- 
duce poisons as the result. The nature of 
these poisons is not known. According to 
Dr. Rosenau, their connection with ‘‘milk 
poisoning’’ has been inferred, not demon- 
strated. However, if pasteurized milk is 
consumed within 24 hours, as all authori- 
ties agree it should be, the spore-bearing 
bacteria, which may be present, will not 
have time to set up any appreciable bac- 
terial activity. 

It has been demonstrated by Ayres and 
other investigators that many acid form- 
ing bacteria are not destroyed below 168 
deg. Fahr. Efficient pasteurizing destroys 
about 99 per cent. of the acid forming or- 
ganisms. In consequence, therefore, pas- 
teurized milk turns sour in the same man- 
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ner as raw milk, although the process is 
somewhat delayed. This may be said to be 
fortunate, as it compels the consumer to 
take the same care with it as with raw 
milk, whereas if pasteurized milk did not 
undergo the souring process it would lead 
people to imagine, in some cases, that the 
milk would keep indefinitely, and the re- 
sults would be serious. 

It is well known that before infants can 
digest and assimilate cow’s milk to advan- 
tage, the complex albuminous substances 
must first be broken down and again syn- 
thesized. In this process ferments play an 
essential role. It has been recently de- 
monstrated, according to the most eminent 
authorities, and contrary to the views held 
by many medical men, that the ferments 
in milk can resist a temperature ranging 
from 140 deg. Fahr. to 150 deg. Fahr., for 
a considerable period, without weakening 
their activity. A short exposure between 
150 deg. Fahr. and 160 deg. Fahr, will, 
however, destroy all the ferments in milk. 

Of the many investigators who have 
studied the effects of heat on the ferments 
in milk, Dr. Kastle, Chief of Chemistry 
Division, Washington, may be quoted. He 
states that ‘‘the oxidizing ferments are 
able to withstand temperatures between 
140 deg. Fahr. and 149 deg. Fahr. for a 
long time, but are destroyed at short ex- 
posures above these temperatures. The 
liapase, or fat splitting ferment, with- 
stands one hour at 140 deg. Fahr., but is 
destroyed at 148 deg. Fahr. The proteo- 
lytie ferment withstands one hour at 140 
deg. Fahr., or half an hour at 149 deg. 
Fahr. The amylase withstands one hour 
at 140 deg. Fahr., and is only destroyed at 
a temperature of 157 deg. Fahr. 


A great number of experiments have 
been carried on investigating the action of 
heat of the bacterioidal property of milk, 
and the general opinion is that this power 
is still considerable after continued expos- 
ure to a temperature of from 140 deg. 
Fahr. to 149 deg. Fahr., but is destroyed 
by boiling. 

The chemical changes produced in milk 
vary according to the degree of heat and 
time of exposure, in a similar manner to 
the bacteriological changes. Although 
it is admitted that boiling or sterilizing 
milk produces considerable chemical change 
in milk, it has been thoroughly demonstrat- 
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ed, according to recent experimental data, 
that scientific pasteurization produces no 
appreciable chemical change. The conclu- 
sions of Dr. Phillip Rupp, chemist of the 
Dairy Division, Washington, and other au- 
thorities on this matter, are as follows: 

(1) The soluble phosphate of lime and 
magnesia do not become insoluble in milk 
subjected to efficient pasteurization. At 
a temperature as high as 155 deg. Fahr. 
the quantity of phosphoric acid, lime and 
magnesia in the serum of both raw and 
pasteurized milk is practically the same. 

(2) The albumin does not coagulate at 
145 deg. Fahr., while at 150 deg. Fahr. 
5.75 per cent. of the albumin is rendered 
insoluble. As the temperature increases 
so does the amount of coagulated albumin 
increase. At 160 deg. Fahr. it amounts 
to 30.78 per cent. 

(3) The time required for coagulating 
the casein by rennin is slightly less in milk 
pasteurized at temperatures up to 149 deg. 
Fahr. than in raw milk. At 158 deg. Fahr. 
the action is slightly retarded, while at 170 
deg. Fahr. it is almost doubled. 

(4) The acidity as determined by titra- 
tion is slightly diminished in pasteurized 
milk. 

5. Caramalization of the lactose does not 
take place in pasteurized milk. 

6. The cream line is not appreciably al- 
tered, although there is a partial disar- 
rangement and coalescence of some of the 
fat globules. 

It would be possible to go far more deep- 
ly into the bacteriological and chemical 
ehanges produced in milk by heat, but it 
hardly comes within the province of this 
subject. 

On reviewing the results, obtainéd by 
the various eminent authorities quoted, as 
regards the action of heat on milk, it is 
quite obvious that the most efficient pas- 
teurization is brought about by subjecting 
milk to a temperature between 145 deg. 
Fahr. and 149 deg. Fahr. for a period of 
30 minutes. 

The question that now arises is, can our 
scientific knowledge regarding pasteuriza- 
tion be applied in practice? To this the 
answer is, yes, but only by strict official 
supervision. 

At the present time commercial pas- 
teurization is subject to much abuse. Im- 
proper pasteurization is far worse than 
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none at all, from an hygienic point of 
view. There is no doubt that the slip-shod 
methods in which it is often carried out, 
with its subsequent injurious results, has 
been a big factor in bringing the process 
into much disfavor with many authorities. 
Public health officials, therefore, cannot be 
too careful in laying down and strictly en- 
forcing stringent regulations regarding 
process of pasteurization. 


Commercial Pasteurization. 


There are three commercial methods of 
pasteurization : 

1. Continuous or flash method. 

2. Holding process. 

3. Pasteurization in the bottle. 


Flash Method. 


The flash method is a continuous process 
in which it is endeavored to heat the milk 
sufficiently high to accomplish the desired 
results in a few moments. The process has 
been exceedingly popular with the dairy- 
men for economic reasons. Less time is 
required to complete the process, and the 
machinery is cheaper. 


This method is far from satisfactory, 
however, and health authorities should 
take steps to abolish, or at least discour- 
age it. In the first place the temperature 
employed in the flash system, being only 
a momentary process, requires to be con- 
siderably higher than that adopted in ef- 
ficient pasteurization. It is essential to 
heat milk to at least 160 deg. Fahr., which, 
as previously pointed out, causes consider- 
able chemical change, rendering the milk 
less digestible. Secondly, in practice it is 
found impossible to control the tempera- 
ture of the milk uniformly in the flash sys- 
tem, the temperature often varying as 
much as 20 deg., or even 30 deg., within 
a few minutes, unless an automatic tem- 
perature controlling device is employed. 
The consequence is that a large portion 
of the milk is invariably overheated, while 
the remaining portion of the milk is not 
heated sufficiently high to effect the desir- 
ed results. 

I do not wish to entirely condemn the 
flash system of pasteurization, because 
where cream is pasteurized for butter and 
ice cream making, excellent results may 
be obtained. Our practical and theoreti- 
eal knowledge of pasteurization to-day, 
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however, demonstrates beyond doubt that 
the flash system of pasteurizing milk for 
direct consumption is totally inefficient. 


The Holding Process. 


In the holding method of pasteurization 
the milk is heated as rapidly as possible 
to the desired temperature, held for a per- 
iod of 30 minutes, and subsequently cooled 
to a temperature not exceeding 45 deg. 
Fahr. 

In this method, if properly carried out, 
there is no appreciable change in the phy- 
sical or chemical properties of the milk, 
and, at the same time, the temperature and 
period of time employed is sufficient to de- 
stroy all pathogenic organisms, and 99 per 
cent. of the non-sporing bacteria. The 
cream line is not affected, no cooked taste 
or artificial flavor is imparted to the milk, 
while the nutritive value is practically un- 
altered. The control of the process is also 
greatly facilitated as the temperature re- 
mains more constant. 


There is, however, one serious disadvan- 
tage to the holding process, which also ap- 
plies equally to the flash method, and that 
is, it is found in practice impossible to 
guard the milk against. recontamination 
after the process is completed. The subse- 
quent passing of the milk through pumps, 
pipes, bottling and capping machines 
affords ample opportunities for the milk 
to become recontaminated with many 
bacteria, and possibly with some very in- 
jurious species. 

Injurious organisms gaining access to 
the milk at this particular stage, when the 
bacterial content is extremely low, have a 
free field for growth and activity. Indeed 
the medium would be ideal should the tem- 
perature once become favorable for their 
multiplication. This may easily occur 
after the milk leaves the hands of the 
dairy company through carelessness on the 
part of the consumer, who, as a rule, pays 
insufficient attention to the importance of 
keeping the daily milk supply cool. 

The only way to avoid this difficulty of 
recontamination after pasteurization, is to 
pasteurize in the bottle. 


Pasteurization in the Bottle. 
A few years back the idea of commer- 
cial pasteurization in the bottle was not 
To-day, however, 


thought at all feasible. 
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it is practically an acknowledged fact that 
the pasteurization of milk in the bottle is 
as practical and economical as any other 
method, while the process is far more effi- 
cient. The capacities of the machines for 
this purpose, at present on the market, 
vary between 140 and 2,400 quarts, while 
it is claimed that the time required for one 
complete operation—heating, holding and 
cooling—is from 60 to 70 minutes. I have 
not had personal experience with pasteuri- 
zation in the bottle, but according to reli- 
able authorities the cost of installing such 
machines is not great, and the upkeep and 
actual cost of pasteurization is small in 
comparison with the other systems. 


Recent experiments carried out by Dr. 
P. M. Hall, of the City Health Depart- 
ment, Minneapolis, demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of pasteurization in the bottle. 

Exp. 1—Raw milk, as it left the clari- 
fier, plated at once, had a bacteriological 
eount of 2,000,000 per ce.e. 

Same milk pasteurized by holding me- 
thod, held 30 minutes, plated one hour af- 
ter pasteurizing, had a bacterial count of 
25,000 per e.c. 

Same milk pasteurized in bottle, held 15 
minutes at 145 deg. Fahr., plated one hour 
after pasteurization, had bacterial count 
of 500 per e.c. 

Same milk pasteurized by holding me- 
thod, held 30 minutes at 145 deg. Fahr., 
plated 24 hours after pasteurization, had 
bacterial count of 1,000,000 per c.e. 

Same milk pasteurized in bottle, held 
15 minutes at 145 deg. Fahr., plated 24 
hours after pasteurization, had bacterial 
eount of 1,000 per c.e. 

Exp. 2—Raw cream before pasteuriza- 
tion had bacterial count of 13,000,000 
per 

Same cream, pasteurized in bottle, plat- 
ed 24 hours after pasteurization, had bac- 
terial count of 1,000 per e.c. 

Exp. 3—Raw milk, before pasteuriza- 
tion, had bacterial count of 200,000 per c.c. 

Same milk, pasteurized in bottle, held 
40 minutes at 145 deg. Fahr., plated 2 
hours after pasteurization, had no bacter- 
ial count. 

Another striking example is one of many 
similar tests made by the Chicago Health 
Department: 

Raw milk before pasteurization had bac- 
terial count of 2,200,000 per c.c. 
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Same milk, pasteurized in the bottle, 
held 30 minutes at 147 deg. Fahr., plated 
1 hour after pasteurization, had no bac- 
terial count. 


The Necessity of Clean Milk for 
Pasteurization. 


Emphasis should be laid on the poin 
that pasteurization is certainly not intend 
ed for the purpose of purifying dirty milk 
produced by careless methods. It is of 
great importance, in order to obtain effi- 
cient pasteurization, to have a reasonably 
clean supply of milk to commence with. It 
should be necessary, therefore, for all farms 
producing milk for pasteurization, to come 
up to certain regulations regarding the 
construction and equipment of dairy 
buildings and methods of handling the 
milk. It is not feasible, of course, to fix 
the same standard for these farms as those 
retailing certified and inspected milk. All 
farms should be scored, however, and a 
suitable required standard fixed for both. 

Milk shipped to a depot for pasteuriza- 
tion should be subjected periodically to 
bacterial counts and fermentation tests, 
while, it should be endeavored, to induce 
the wholesale dealer to make sediment 
tests and acidity tests daily. Milk con- 
taining more than three-tenths of one per 
cent. should not be accepted for pasteuri- 
zation, while milk showing poor sediment 
tests should be rejected, as this in itself in- 
dicates serious contamination. Sediment 
tests, however, are not always reliable. 
Large quantities of dirt may have gained 
access to the milk, setting up serious bac- 
terial activities, and yet if this milk had 
been well strained before shipping, it 
would tend to indicate that the milk was 
wholesome. 

The most reliable method of ascertain- 
ing the conditions under which milk is 
produced, both as regards contamination 
and cooling of the milk, is to subject it to 
bacterial counts. Fermentation tests ar 
also exceedingly useful in estimating the 
wholesomeness of milk. Gassy fermenta- 
tion indicates the presence of gas produc. 
ing organisms, of which the chief one found 
in milk is B. coli communis. The natura! 
habitat of this organism is in the intes 
tines of animals, hence milk will undergo 
fermentation in proportion to the amount 
of dirt it contains. 


a 
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Regarding the bacterial standard of raw 
milk for pasteurization, it is a matter for 
due consideration. The regulations in 
Chicago governing this point are as fol- 
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It has only recently been realized that 
a wholesome city milk supply is of such 
vital importance to the public health. It 
may be said that it is the chief factor in- 


r lows: fluencing a city’s infant mortality rate. 
‘‘Raw milk before pasteurization shall Milk inspection is a branch in itself, and 
poin not contain more than 750,000 bacteria should be regarded as one of the chief 
tend Per ¢-c- from October 1 to May 1, inclu- branches of public health work. It is, 
milka S!Ve, and not more than 1,000,000 bacteria therefore, of the utmost importance, to the 
is off Pet c-¢- from May 2 to September 30, in- community of every city, that duly train- 
effi. clusive. a ed and qualified men be appointed to carry 
nably Raw cream for pasteurization shall not out this work. 
th. Itg contain more than 800,000 bacteria per e. ¢. In conclusion, I may state that I do not 
‘arms§ {rom October 1 to May 1, inclusive, and wish it to be understood that I advocate 
come§ ot more than 1,500,000 bacteria per ¢.c. wholly pasteurized milk. I must fonfess, 
the from May 2 to September 30, inclusive. ”’ however, that I am firmly convinced, in 
lairy The bacterial counts stipulated for in- my own mind, that unless milk is produc- 
the spected milk and certified milk are, of ed from tested herds, and is certified, or of 
o fix] course, much lower, and the milk needs to exceptionally high standard, it is an un- 
thoall be produced from tested herds. All other safe product for consumption without first 
~All milk in Chicago requires to be pasteurized. subjecting it to pasteurization. 
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nent MENTAL ATTRITION. 
Diagnosis— 
Worry pulls down the organism and will finally tear it to pieces. 
ible. Nothing is to be gained by it, but everything is to be lost.—Ralph 
ined W. Trine. 
bae- Remedy— 
had When thou hast been compelled by cireumstances to be disturbed in 
. it a manner quickly return to thyself and do not remain out of tune 
was longer than the compulsion lasts; for thou wilt have more mastery over 


the harmony by continually recurring to it—Mareus Aurelius. 
The martyr cannot be dishonored; every lash inflicted is a tongue 


of flame; every prison a more illustrious abode; every burned book or 
house enlightens the world; every suppressed or expunged word rever- 
berates through the earth from side to side. Hours of sanity and consid- 
eration are always assuring to communities, as to individuals, when the 
truth is seen and the martyrs are justified.—Emerson. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 
OF THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN 


By FLORENCE WITHROW, B.A. 


HE country along the Baltic, once 
known as Brandenburg, and now as 
Prussia, was in Roman times the 
home of the Suevi, a Teutonic tribe. Many 
races invaded this land, until the Saxons, 
under Emperor 


zollern the Electorate of Brandenburg 
This knight, FREDERICK I. (1415 t 
1440), the progenitor of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, possessed a small territory in Swabia 
in South Germany, between the Neckar and 
the Danube. His es- 


Henry L., the Fow- 
ler, conquered its 
chief town, Branni- 7 
bor 928 A.D., and, 
in order to hold in 
subjection the 
Wends (Slavs), es- 
tablished what was 
termed the Nord- 


mark, later called 
the Brandenburg- 
mark. 


Albert the Bear, 
who first assumed 
the title of Mar- 
grave, consolidated 
this Mark and in- 
troduced Christian- 
ity, rooting out the 
religion lan- 
guage of the Wends. 
He was a thorough 
Teuton and showed 
a bitter hatred for 


~ 


tate took its name 
from an old moun- 
tain castle, the 
stronghold of the 
family, who levied 
a tax on the sur- 
rounding country, 
hence the name 
“high tax.’’ Em- 
peror Sigismund be- 
stowed the North or 
Brandenburg Mark 
on the warrior 
Knight because of 
his suecesses with 
an old cannon, Lazy 
Peg, tlie first known 
in these parts. (Now 
in Berlin arsenal.) 

FREDERICK 
HOHENZOL- 
LERN ITI. (1440 to 
1470) followed his 
father’s belligerent 


the Slavonie race. 
Thus in these early 
times was establish- 
ed this racial 
enmity. 

In 1356 the Office of Margraf was 
changed to Kurfurst (Elector) by the Em- 
peror Charles IV. In the Holy Roman or 
Germanic Empire there were seven Elec- 
tors, three Spiritual and four Lay. The 
former were the Archbishops of Maintz, 
Cologne and Treves, and the latter were 
the King of Bohemia, the Elector of the 
Palatinate, the Duke of Saxony and the 
Elector of Brandenburg. The Emperor, 
dying in 1378, was sueceeded by his son 
Sigismund, who, at the Council of Const- 
ance, conferred upon Frederick of Hohen- 


FREDERICK—THE GREAT 
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practices, and 
against the people’s 
will built a fortress 


in Berlin, which 
stands as foundation of the present 
Castle. He extended his territory far 


north into Pomerania, thus establishing the 
special Hohenzollern policy of widening 
inherited boundaries. Every ruler since 
with two exceptions has added to his orig- 
insu] domains. 

From 1415 to 1701 there have been 12 
Electors of Brandenburg, and from 1701 
to 1914, nine Kings of Prussia, all of the 
Hohenzollern Line. Having shown the 
origin of their realm, we shall briefly sum- 
marize each reign, showing certain traits 
of striking similarity in this war-like 
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THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN 


House. The army has ever been of para- 
mount importanee to Hohenzollerns. They 
have been as aggressive with the sword, 
and have had as dominant faith in its 
power as has the Mohammedan. They have 
always believed in the Divine Right of 
Kings. All have been practically absolute 
monarchs. Every attempt to establish 
Constitutional Government has met with 
more or less Sovereign opposition. In fol- 
lowing this outline the reader will note 
these salient features. Small wonder then 
that the present Kaiser is such manner of 
man as he is—the sum total of his ances- 
tors. In him are the good and bad quali- 
ties of this ancestry. Predominently is he 
autocratic. Unfortunately he has not 
learned modern Democracy nor the Bro- 
therhood of Nations to temper the despotic 
spirit of his sires. 


In the tremendous religious conflicts of 
the 16th century, Brandenburg was at 
first indifferent to the Reformation. 
JOACHIM I. (1499 to 1535) strongly op- 
posed Luther and even recommended the 
Emperor Charles V. to break his safe con- 
duct to the Reformer. The Elector 
threatened to kill his own wife, who fled 
to Saxony, where she lived three months 
in the very home of Luther and his wife. 

The son JOACHIM II. (1535 to 1571) 
accepted the Reformation and signed the 
Protest of Spire (1539), hence the name 
Protestants. His act was considered large- 
ly politic, because since the majority of his 
subjects had become Lutheran he econtriv- 
ed to make them bear the heavy debts of 
the Crown. He still elung to elaborate 
form, regarding which Luther commented : 
**Let this fatuous Prince have tinsel, satin 
and linen robes three-ply at once so long 
as his people have simple Protestant 
faith.’ It was during this reign that the 
Duchy of Prussia was first secured by 
treaty as a fief from Poland. 

For two generations there were mediocre 
Electors, and little acquisition to the Hoh- 
enzollern possessions, until JOHN SIGIS- 
MUND (1608 to 1619), grandfather of the 
Great Elector, tried a coup d’ etat to ac- 
quire the Duchy of Cleves. His envoy 


seized the ring of the Chancery Building 
in the old city and nailed the Hohenzollern 
coat-of-arms on the great door. The proud 
little Duchy was forced to submit, but a 
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‘*eause celebre’’ was commenced, which was 
never settled until the Congress of Vienna, 
1815, when Germany had to cede parts to 
France and to Holland. 

John Sigismund astonished his Luther- 
an subjects by turning Calvinist. They de- 
nounced him as an apostate, and when he 
demanded money, his deflection from the 
established Faith was brought against him. 

His son, GEORGE WILLIAM, (1619 
to 1640) was absolutely incapable of even 
autocratic rule, and was stigmatized by 
Frederick the Great as a ‘‘Poll Parrot 
puppet.’’ He allowed Brandenburg to be 
ravaged by ‘the armies of the Thirty Years’ 
War and did nothing in defence of the 
Protestant faith. 

Fortunately he was sueceeded by his 
masterful son, FREDERICK WILLIAM, 
(1640 to 1688), the Great Elector (Der 
grosse Kurfurst). This remarkable Prince 
was educated at the University of Leyden, 
in the days of Rubens, Rembrandt, Van 
Dyke, Deseartes and Grotius, and imbibed 
their spirit of progress. He studied the 
flourishing Dutch cities and returned home 
determined to advance trade, education 
and agriculture in his own realm and to 
extend his boundaries. 

He freed the Province of Bo’Russia 
(Prussia) from the suzerainty of Poland. 
Two hundred years before it had been 
transferred from the Teutonic Order of 
Knights to the Hohenzollern family, but 
had fallen a prey to the Slavonic Poles. 
By a perfidious alliance with Sweden, and 
by a three days’ siege of Warsaw, the 
Great Elector triumphed over the Polish 
King, John Casimir, and had himself ac- 
knowledged sovereign lord of Prussia 1656. 
He then turned on his former ally and bit- 
terly fought the Swedes under their King, 
Charles Adolphus X., nephew of the illus- 
trious Gustavus Adolphus. 

The Elector’s greatest trouble was with 
his Prussian subjects, who resented his ex- 
ercise of sovereign rights, and who found 
him determined to tax them to maintain 
a large army. He went in person to Kon- 
igsberg and quelled the Roth conspiracy of 
revolt. Although stern and uncompromis- 
ing in war, the Elector was great and mer- 
eiful in peace. He bent every energy for 
the welfare of his realm, spending largely 
of his private wealth. Local improvement 
became a national mania. No clergyman 
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eould marry a man who could not certify 
that he had planted four fruit trees and 
grafted six old ones. The bride must prove 
her ability to spin wool and make butter. 
To prevent pigs running on Unter den 
Linden, the splendid avenue planted for 
the Elector’s wife, a heavy fine was im- 
posed on the owners of straying swine. 
This far-seeing ruler established an East 
India Company and founded a colony in 
South Africa. 

The great ravager of Europe, Louis 
XIV., interrupted the Elector’s domestic 
processes by helping the Swedes regain 
Pomerania. A bitter winter campaign en- 
sued, in which the redoubtable Elector 
transported his army across the ice of the 
Frischer Haff on the Baltic. Simmler’s 
mighty canvas in Berlin immortalizes this 
daring undertaking. Although brilliant 
in victory, many of the Great Elector’s 
conquests were lost by the ruthless treaties 
of the French King, the stern arbiter of 
that period. 

In France the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, 1685, brought much suffering to 
the Huguenots. The astute Elector, know- 
ing their industrial worth, invited them 
to Prussia, where 20,000 came, and dif- 
fused their skilled industries. The old 
Hugenots church and school still stand 
in Berlin. 

This Grosse Kurfurst was a man who 
achieved marvellous deeds both in war and 
in the nobler arts of peace. He merited 
the title Great given him while living and 
conferred on only one other Prussian King 
since. 

His son, FREDERICK III. (1688 to 
1713), was a vain, extravagant man and a 
merciless extortioner of taxes. A story is 
told that even wigs were examined on the 
streets to make sure they bore the Govern- 
ment tax mark. The whim of the pomp- 
ous Grand Monarque of France regulated 
the size of wigs generally, but in Branden- 
burg they were more monstrous than else- 
where because, the Elector being hump- 
backed, wore particularly profuse locks. 

Frederick III.’s inordinate vanity led to 
the changing of the name Elector to King 
in Prussia, although not King of Prussia, 
since Polish Prussia objected. To gain this 
appellation ‘‘Konig,’’ he resorted to the 
underhand method of winning favor with 
the title given, the Emperor Leopold, 
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through promises to the Jesuit Order, but 
afterwards he repudiated all promises to 
them. Consequently during a hundred 
years the Papacy refused to recognize the 
Hohenzollern kingly title. 

Immense extravagance characterized the 
coronation as King, at Konigsburg, in 1701. 
In order to be styled ‘‘sacred majesty,’’ 
King Frederick I. created two Bishops, 
one Lutheran, one Calvinist, but signifi- 
eantly crowned himself, emphasizing there- 
by his ‘‘Divine Right.’’ At this ‘time was 
formed the Order of the Black Eagle, the 
highest Knighthood in Germany to this 
day. 

King Frederick I. was eculpably weak, 
both in the government of his newly desig- 
nated kingdom and in his foreign policy. 
The army was at its lowest ebb, recruits 
being kidnapped into service, and ear cut- 
ting and nose slitting being common penal- 
ties for desertion. In this reign Prussia 
took little part in the wars of the Empire 
against French aggression and against the 
Spanish Succession. Louis XIV. easily 
won Alsace and Lorraine and the Rhenish 
Palatinate, provinces which are again be- 
ing ravaged by the despoiler. 

One claim to merit Frederick I. possess- 
ed, in his encouragement of Arts and Sci- 
ence. He founded the Berlin Academy 
and inaugurated the Gregorian Calendar, 
which the Prussians, through hatred of the 
Pope, had stubbornly refused. His talent- 
ed wife, Sophie Charlotte, after whom 
Charlottenburg was named, drew to their 
Court such men as Leibnitz, Spener and 
Franke. This incongruous king died of 
fright at the imagined appearance of the 
‘‘white lady,’’ said to be an apparition 
peculiar to the House of Hohenzollern. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM I. (1713 to 
1740), son and successor, is a character 
hard to define. On account of an abnor- 
mal temper he has been grossly maligned, 
especially by Carlyle, in hero worship of 
the son, Frederick the Great. To the 
daughter’s unfilial letters is due much of 
the misconception regarding this King, 
since she painted him as a monster of in- 
iquity. 

He was a rugged genius, hard working 
and far seeing, who, as he himself declar- 
ed, established Prussian Sovereignty on a 
‘rock of iron.’’ ‘‘Salvation is God’s, but 
everything else is my affair,’’ he frequent- 
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ly affirmed. His industry was phenomen- 
al, often leading to penurious economy, 
but withal there was mangnificent sanity 
in much of his curtailment of expenses. 
His spendthrift father was not dead an 
hour before the young King cut off the 
whole list of lackeys and pages, retaining 
them only for the pompous funeral which 
the late King requested. The royal house- 
hold was reduced to a simple menage and 
reforms in state quickly followed. 

A few years later appeared the King’s 
Finance, War and Domain Directory. This 
gigantic codex was solely his own work, 
and on its principle of Sovereign Authori- 
ty, are based many of the Kaiser’s prero- 
gatives to-day. One historian says: ‘‘This 
splendid monument of absolutism bears the 
éffigy of its founder in every line.’’ ‘‘We 
are lord and king and ean act at will,’’ is 
this Monarch’s own utterance. Discipline 
and surveillance were his watch words. 
Heavy fines were the penalty for tardiness 
or neglect, and death the punishment for 
theft or insubordination. That he had ten- 
derness of heart cannot be denied in his 
protection of the persecuted Salzburg Pro- 
testants and in his latter treatment of his 
son. 

In military reform Frederick William I. 
was at his best, being inherently a soldier. 
One whim he indulged to an absurd ex- 
tent, that of having a giant regiment of 
‘seven footers,’’ for whom he paid extrav- 
agant prices. Two-thirds of the army were 
foreigners, making the mercenary pay 
enormous. His cantonal system of recruit- 
ing resulted in the institution of compul- 
sory military service existent throughout 
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Europe save in Great Britain to the pres- 
ent day. Also he began the system of fore- 
ing the sons of the nobility to accept army 
commissions. Ever since then these officer 
aristocrats have been the bulwark of the 
Prussian throne. To-day not only the 
Kaiser, but titled ‘‘vons’’ are responsible 
for Germany’s perfidious and inhuman 
war policy. 

As to the antipathy of Frederick Wil- 
liam I. for his son, popular sympathy goes 
with the adverturous young Fritz, whom 
the irate King once wished to have court- 
martialed and killed. Undoubtedly the 
father’s treatment was often unreasonably 
severe, for he did not understand his sensi- 
tive and brilliant son. Nevertheless there 
is an element of noble parental concern in 
his grave solicitude for the boy’s charac- 
ter. It burned into his very soul that he 
must make the reckless lad ‘‘upright, hon- 
est and truthful.’’ These words he con- 
stantly reiterated. The Crown Prince’s 
plan to flee to England ended disastrous- 
ly and caused him a year’s imprisonment, 
which resulted in valuable. discipline and 
superb technical training. 

Finally there was a reconciliation, and 
the stern parent showed marked tender- 
ness toward his sorely chastened heir. But 
the young Prince’s misery was not at an 
end, for he was forced into a distasteful 
marriage, which brought a long separation 
and no happiness. As evidence of his 
old King’s paternal gratitude, his last 
words were, ‘‘I die happy in leaving so 
worthy a son and successor.”’ 

(Continued next month from Frederick 
the Great to the present Kaiser.) 


OBSCURED VISION. 
Intolerance. 


Diagnosis— 


False and doubtful positions, relied upon as unquestionable maxims. 
Keep those in the dark from truth who build on them.—Locke. 


Remedy— 


Bear in mind:—We are not here to enquire what we PREFER but 


what is TRUE.—Huxley. 
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Always the war! We think of it during 
our waking hours, and dream of it in the 
stillness of the Canadian night. 

The War. We know how it began. Our 
wonder is how it will all end. 

We are confident of our allies, and have no 
hesitation in asserting that we shall win, 
that righteousness and democracy shall 
triump over oligarchy and militarism and 
despotism. And then! How will the world 
be the better for this awful cataclysm. In 
no other way than by taking knowledge 
of this great struggle and burning it into 
the conscience of the world that effects 
always spring from causes, and given a 
like cause in the next hundred years this 
horrible war must be repeated. As a 
nation thinketh in its heart so is it. Ger- 
many has hugged to its bosom during a 
quarter of a century a Selfish ambition. 
She has awaited eagerly ‘‘The Day.’’ 
The Day is here and what a Day. Not only 
will Germany be bitterly disappointed but 
the other nations of Europe, yes of the 
whole world, will suffer. Let us reprint 
for you a very striking article. It might 
very well be labelled, ‘‘Beware of False 
Prophets That Come in Sheep’s Clothing.’’ 


The old saying, that first people think, 
then they talk, then they act, has a striking 
illustration in the present war. The langu- 
age and spirit of the Prussian army 1s pure 
Nietzschism. It is a translation into act and 
fact of the talk which has been current in 
educated German circles for the last ten or 
fifteen years. Nietzsche did the thinking 
for these people, which has made the war 
possible. He was the son of a Protestant 
pastor at Rocken, near Leipzig, who became 
a professor of philology at Basel. His bad 
health, which finally undermined his reason, 
led him to glorify physical prowess as the 
chief good of human life. With epigram- 
matic brilliance and vigor he carried on a 
savage revolt against all the aceonted stand- 
ards of ethics and culture. He based a new 
ethie of force on a misreading of the scien- 
tific teaching of evolution. The dogma of 
the survival of the fittest is transformed in 


his teaching into the duty of the strong to 
trample underfoot the servile herd of the 
weak and poor in spirit. It is even the duty 
of the strong to exterminate the weak. 
Might is the only right. The human race 
makes progress when the ‘‘over-man’’ with 
his ‘‘master’’ mortality wipes out less effi- 
cient beings than himself. Nietzsche died in 
1900, having been insane for more than ten 
years. 

Nietzschism is Count Bismarck done into 
a philosophy. It is the Prussian admiration 
for its hero turned into a more or less logical 
scheme of life. This is the philosophy of 
life which lies behind the men now over- 
riding Belgium with cynical disregard of the 
ordinary restraints of honor, morality, and 
humanity. A convincing disaster would go 
a long way to refute Nietzschism once for 
all, for it is one way of discovering the weak 
points in a false philosophy of life to let it 
produce a catastrophe. It may be that the 
refutation of Nietzschism is to be effected, 
not in lecture rooms, but on battlefields, and 
in the open gaze of Europe. If so, it will 
become a new argument for taking heed to 
our popular teachers and prophets—a popu- 
lar teacher with a false morality is an im- 
minent public danger. 


How careful we should be that our 
guides, counsellors and friends should be 
sane and pure and wise. Otherwise, dire 
calamity befalls. 


Doubtless you will think it is not good 
form to be talking about Ourselves. But 
it is a fact that unless we some- 

Ourselves. times speak about our own af- 
fairs, our readers and our- 

selves will not be as well acquainted as we 
should like. We depend upon our read- 
ers for three very essential things, a year- 
ly subseription, a recommendation of the 
Journal to a friend, and a frank criticism 
of the contents. The war came on us with 
the suddenness of a tropical hurricane, 
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and following that the cancellation of our 
Congress where we are wont to get into 
vital touch with the leaders in Public 
Health work throughout Canada. This 
fellowship is extremely important because 
we can take the pulse and temperature 
of our constituency. We shall this year 
rely on our constituency to make up this 
lack by sending us news matters concern- 
ing Public Health matters, and articles 
which may be of value to our Canadian 
people. We can only tell what you are 
thinking about if you send us the results 
uy on good white paper. The three months 
since the war have been encouraging to 
us. Our advertisers have said ‘‘ Business 
as Usual,’’ and continue to talk to you 
from our pages. Our subscribers, those 
who were due to renew in September at 
the Congress have been sending in their 
dollars. We are receiving some very in- 
teresting and valuable papers. Altogether 
we are grateful for the response. How- 
ever, the greater the income the better 
we can make the outgo, which is your 
Journal, so we want an ever increasing 
number of subscriptions. You who are 
already of our friends ean gladden our 
hearts by introducing us to other friends. 


Will you do it? 
4 


We are making progress. The success 
of medical inspection in certain centres 
in Canada has awak- 
Medical Inspection ened an interest in the 
of Schools. Department of Eduea- 
tion. The daily press 

has given publicity to the following: 

The hope of the Department of Education 
to put into effect in the public schools of the 
whole province a system of medical inspec- 
tion is reflected in the new school regula- 
tions just issued. The regulations make 
comprehensive provision for the establish- 
ment of medical inspection, and set forth 
the organization necessary and the duties of 
the medical staffs. 

Medical inspection in city schools as de- 
monstrated in Toronto has not proven much 
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of a problem. The large numbers of child- 
ren make it possible to employ an efficient 
medical staff without seriously adding to 
the running costs of the schools. In the 
rural districts the situation is decidedly dif- 
ferent. The department has met it by draft- 
ing regulations that will permit a number 
of school boards to co-operate in securing 
medical service. The first necessary step 
is a resolution in favor of a system of school 
medical inspection by each school board in- 
terested. The approval of the Minister of 
Edueation being received, the sys‘em is 
placed under the charge of a School Medical 
Inspection Committee composed of represen- 
tatives of the various boards. To this com- 
mittee is entrusted the task of securing a 
medical officer who must have not less than 
two years’ experience. 

To take care of isolated districts that can- 
not secure a medical officer the department 
has arranged to make available the ser- 
vices of the medical officer of health for the 
district. 

The regulations also make provision for 
the appointment of school nurses. 

The cost of school medical inspection 
where a single board is in charge will be in- 
eluded in maintenance in the ordinary way. 
Where the cost is borne by a number of sec- 
tions the relative propositions are a matter 
of mutual agreement. 


The number of visits to each school is left 
to the committee, but a minimum of once a 
quarter for rural school sections, once a 
month for village schools, once a fortnight 
for towns and once a week for cities is fixed. 

The inception of a medical inspection 
system will give the medical officer a strenu- 
ous time, since the regulations call for a 
complete physical examination of every 
pupil as soon as is practicable. 

The regulations also contain similar pro- 
vision for complete dental inspection in the 
schools. 


From information which has come to 
us since our last issue we are pleased to 
state that the members of 
An the Thunder Bay Medical 
Explanation. Association were anxious 
that the Congress at Fort 
William and Port Arthur should have 
proceeded according to schedule. They 
were overruled. 
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VIII. 


ALBERT D. WATSON 


““Dr. Watson, at his best, is a great poet,—great in im- 


aginative sweep, in depth and breadth of thought, in beauty 
of imagery, in virility of phrase, and in melodic charm. His 
two masterpieces, ‘Love and the Universe’ and ‘The Hills of 
Life’, stand in a class alone in their wonderful conception. 
and expression of Infinite Love; his lyrics delight the ear and 
appease heart-hunger; his twenty-six monologues, spoken by 
‘The Immortals’, give in rugged, lucid, penetrating utterance, 
the wisdom of the generations from Abraham to Walt Whit- 
man; and throughout this volume of splendid verse, there 
shines with steady radiance from the poet’s soul, the white, 
pure light of universal love and brotherhood.’’—John W. 
Garvin, B.A. 


R. ALBERT DURRANT WATSON 
D was born in Dixie, County of Peel, 
Ontario, the 8th of January, 1859,— 
the youngest son of the late William 
Youle and Mary A. (Aldred) Watson. 
(The latter’s father fought in Welling- 
ton’s cavalry in the Peninsula and at 
Waterloo.) He was educated at the Tor- 
onto Normal School and at Victoria and 
Edinburgh Universities (M.D., L.R.C.P., 
1883). 
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His marriage with Sarah, a daughter ot 
the late Samuel Clare, Toronto, took place 
in September, 1885. (Mrs. Watson is in- 
terested in sculpture and has developed ar- 
tistically in elay-modelling). 

Dr. Watson has practised his profession 
successfully in Toronto for more than 
thirty years, and during that period has 
found time for many other important ser- 
vices. He has held prominent official po- 
sitions, and is now Vice-President of The 
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Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, 
and Treasurer of the Social Service De- 
partment of the Methodist Church of 
Canada. 

His first publication of importance was 
‘‘The Sovereignty of Ideals,’’ in 1904. 
This was followed two years later by ‘‘The 
Sovereignty of Character: Lessons from 
the Life of Jesus,’’ one of the most inter- 
esting and profitable books known to me 
for young men and women. This valuable 
work was republished in London, England, 


in the spring of 1914, by MacMillan & Co., 
Limited. 


‘‘The Wing of the Wild-Bird and Other 
Poems’’ was issued in 1908, by William 
Briggs, Toronto, and attracted considerable 
attention. 


But Dr. Watson’s greatest literary ef- 
fort, ‘‘Love and the Universe, The Immor- 
tals, and Other Poems,’’ appeared from 


the publishing house of The MacMillan Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, in 1913. 
On this work his fame chiefly rests, and it 
bids fair to give him rank yet among The 
Immortals. 

As Dr. Watson is still in full vigor of 
strong manhood, we may expect from him 
much additional literature. Indeed, a na- 
tional hymn from his pen, recently com- 
posed for the melody, ‘‘O Canada,’’ has 
been accepted by the Methodist General 
Conference for insertion in their new 
hymn-book. It will probably be adopted 
by other churches, and become a general 
favorite. 

‘This broad-minded, warm-souled man is 
an indefatigable worker. He is never idle 
except when sleeping, and many of his 
poems are written in street cars or in other 
conveyances, while he is riding to and fro 
visiting patients, or attending to official 
duties, or on deeds of kindness bent. 


EXTRACT FROM “‘LOVE AND THE 
UNIVERSE ”’ 


The voiceless symphony of moor and high- 
land, 
The rainbow on the mist, 
The white moon-shield above the slumber- 
island, 
The mirror-lake, star-kist, 
The life of ‘budding leaf and spray and 
branches, 
The dew upon the sod, 
The roar of downward-rushing avalanches, 
Are eloquent of God. 


My eye sweeps far-extended plains of vi- 
sion 

And golden seas of light; 

Upon my ear fall cadences Elysian, 
Like music in the night; 

But all the glories to my sense appealing 
Can no such raptures win 

As come with majesty and joy of healing 
From love and light within. 


These are the gifts of universal measure 
That touch my joy-cup’s brim, 
These the sublime outpourings of His trea- 


sure 
That make me child of Him. 


The Universe for me is ever weaving 
New bodies from the sun; 

Still greater is the gladness of perceiving 
That God and man are one. 


No hostile foree for evermore can fright 
me 
Or prove me undivine; 
The Universe can send no foe to fight me; 
Are not its conflicts mine? 
I feel the sweep of the immortal battle, 
The storm-wind o’er the vast, 
The lightning in my soul—the thunder’s 
rattle 
Blares like a northern blast. 


How shall the Universe its own creation, 
Life of its life, destroy ? 

How bring to nothingness or desolation 
The soul of its own joy? 

The echo of itself, not merely fashioned 
Of clay, God’s outer part, 

But fibre of His being, love-impassioned, 
The glory of His heart! 


Drive on, then, Winds of God, drive on 
forever 
Across the shoreless sea; 
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The soul’s a boundless deep, exhausted 
never 
By fu'l discovery. 
In storm or calm, 
sweeping 
Is still the sailor’s goal; 
The destiny of every man is leaping 
To birth in his own soul. 


that soundless ocean 


The atmosphere and storms, the roll of 
ocean, 
The paths by planets trod, 
Are time-expressions of a Soul’s emotion, 
Are will and thought of God. 
Victorious forever, faith is gleaming, 
For Love is ever true, 
E’en though I had but dreamed that I was 
dreaming 
Amid the starlit dew. 


EXTRACT FROM ‘‘THE HILLS OF 
LIFE ”’ 


Ere yet the dawn 
Pushed rosy fingers up the arch of day 
And smiled its promise to the voiceless 
prime, 
Love sat and patterns wove at life’s great 
loom. 


He flung the suns into the soundless arch, 

Appointed them their courses in the deep, 

To keep His great time-harmonies, and 
blaze 

As beacons in the ebon fields of night. 

Love balanced them and held them firm 
and true, 

Poised ’twixt attractive and repulsive drift 

Amid the throngs of heaven. What though 
this power 

Was ever known to us as gravity, 

Its first and last celestial name is Love. 


Love spake the word omnipotent, and lo! 

Upon the distant and mid deep, the earth 

Was flung, robed in blue skies and summer 
lands, 

Green-garlanded with leaves and bright 
with flowers, . 

While songsters fluttered in the rosy skies. 
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But sometimes moaning through the dark- 
leaved pines, 

Or sobbing down the lonely shores of time, 

Or wailing in the tempest-arch of night, 

Love moved unresting and unsatisfied. 

The faces of the hills in beauty smiled, 

The night’s deep vault blazed with con- 
figured stars, 

Fair nature throbbed through all her frame 
of light, 

And everywhere was Love’s fine energy; 


But fields and forests, flowers and firma- 
ments 

Had not attained to understand the throb 

And thrill of life, so Love made human 
hearts 

That mightily could feel and understand. 


Made them his constant home, centre and 
sweep, 

Channel and instrument of life and truth, 

The word of God on earth, Love’s other 
self, 

The high ambassadors of truth and light; 

And Love was free where Life was wholly 


true. 


THE COMET 


Spectral, mysterious, flame-like thing 
Cleaving the western night, 

Waking from chrysalis-dream to fling 

Out of thy spirit’s long chastening 
Far-flashing streams of light. 


Tell us thy thought of the things that are; 
How doth the morning sing? 

What hast thou seen in the worlds afar? 

Tell us thy dream, O thou silvery star, 
Bird with the white-flame wing. 


What though the glow of thy fading ray 
Dim and elusive seem, 

Constant thou art to the sun’s bright sway 

Faithful and true in thy tireless way, 
True in thy spectral gleam. 


Rising anew from thine ancient pyre, 
Vapour and dust thy frame, 

Still art thou Psyche, the soul’s desire, 

Wingless, save when from reefs of fire 
Mounting in shaft of flame. 
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DREAMLAND 


When evening folds the tents of day 
And eamps behind the hills, 
On wings of dream I soar away 


Beyond all earthly ills. 


Above the curtains of the sky 
On phantom wing I soar, 
To where my eerie castles lie 

Far up the dreamland shore. 


The cloud-veils o’er my sunsets laid 
With fringes silver-white, 

Blush into crimson-rose and fade 
Into the jeweled night. 


I fold the drapery of the stars 
My blissful fields about, 

And with oblivion’s drowsy bars 
I shut care-demions out. 


My palace is the open height, 
Beneath the stars I lie, 

My couch is eurtained by the night, 
My ceiling is the sky. 


Rolls up the East at my desire, 
Aurora’s radiant ear; 

Her steeds of flame and wheels of fire 
Bedim the morning star. 


My southern landscape glows and gleams 
With waters far and free; 

Through verdant vales my mystie streams 
Flow winding to the sea. 


I clothe the north with fragrant woods 
And court their dreamy shades, 

Or find fit measure of my moods 
In mossy everglades. 


In storm I sweep along the deep 
My dream-dominions 0’er, 

From eraggy steep my torrents leap 
And down their canyons roar. 


Tis day or darkness as I will 
Among my hills of peace, 

Whene’er I bid the storms be still 
The winds and thunders cease. 
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I revel in the sunbeams bright 
That gild my dreamland towers, 
And breathe with ever new delight 

The fragrance of the flowers. 


I sail on effervescent seas 
Beneath a star-writ scroll, 
And scatter whereso’er I please 

The sunbeams of my soul. 


GOD AND MAN 


God is eternity, the sky, the sea, 
The consciousness of universal space, 
The source of energy and living grace, 
Of life and light, of love and destiny, 
God is that deep, ethereal ocean, free, 
Whose billows keep their wide unbar- 
riered place 
Amid the stars that move before His 
face 
In robes of hurricane and harmony. 


A light that twinkles in a distant star, 
A wave of ocean surging on the shore, 
One substance with the sea; a wing to 
soar 
Forever onward to the peaks afar, 
A soul to love, a mind to learn God’s 
plan, 
A child of the eternal—such is man. 


WHITMAN 


One day in June, my higher Self, emergent 

From the soundless deeps, 

Rose to new life ineffable, 

Beyond all signs, beyond descriptions. 

Speech into knowledge passed ; 

Opinions lost their meaning; 

Soul-dimness and depression changed 

To eestasy of flight and soaring exaltation. 

The creeds, conventions, categories, castes, 

Were swept by final, bold assurance 

Out of experience as meaningless and 
nought, 

As dead leaves of a past vitality. 
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Straightway, I knew there is no death. 

No evil can challenge Love 

And shake its damning fist in face of 
Heaven, 

Threat’ning the soul forever. 

The cure of wrong is light and love; 

Of baser wrong, a light more penetrant, 

A love buoyant and more brotherly. 

There is no gulf ’twixt great and small; 

I find the wholesome duties and sweet 
cares 

Transcend all pleasures, 
intellect. 

Even democracy dwindles to measurable 
proportions 

In comparison with common things 

Agleam with good. 

The trees and grass are part of a wonder- 
ful dream. 

The streams and stars of night 

Are thrilled with mystery of life, 

Dazzling my being with mute joy. 


wealth, art, 


The animals, placid and patient, 

Are of one soul with me. I swear 

That every one of them to me is dear. 

They do not torture themselves with self- 
accusing, 

Or lie awake at night bemoaning their sins. 

They are never convicted of hypocrisy, 

Or cant of a silk-ribbon sainthood. 

They are not bound hand and soul 

By cable conventions. Not one of them 
says: 

*‘T have suffered.’’? They are not melan- 
choly. 

Not one of them is a gossip or a busybody. 

They are not rich, nor respectable, nor 
unhappy, 

Alienated from themselves by owning 
things. 


This is my word to the people; 

Resist much; obey little. Once fully en- 
slaved, 

No nation ever resumes its liberty. 

Why should you snub opportunity 

Or fear to be interesting to yourselves? 

Why should you write only quotations 

On the white pages of time? 

Readjust the sentence of life to your own 
satisfaction ; 

Accept the unusual, the inconvenient, the 
heroic ; 

Fuse present and past laws 

To make yourselves a new law every 
morning. 
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Consider the honest farms and homesteads, 

The wealth-producing factories, 

The trade by land and sea. 

Valid are the deep integrities, 

The inevitable virtues, excellent graces. 

Necessary too, stern Justice that drives 

Iniquity and dishonour out of the land. 

Beautiful, self-denying motherhood and 
fatherhood, 

And not less beautiful, brotherhood and 
comradeship. 


Ah, you with threadbare coat and haggard 
eyes, 

Little you dream how I feel towards you; 

And you with timid glance and hesitant, 

Walking anxiously, carefully through the 
throng, 

Little you suspect how I love you. 

I have waited all my life to find you. 

After long years you have come 

To live on the same planet with me, 

On the same continent, in the same city. 

I look deep into your eyes and am glad 

That the gods did not plant us in separate 
worlds. 


But oh, to walk with you 

Where freedom is of space and air, 

Defended only by light and love, 

To stand with you in the universal day; 

Dissolving conventions, and bonds, mine 
and yours, 

Escaping utterly from alien anchors and 
holds ; 

To drive free and far, to waive 

Ordinations, superiorities, professions, 

Ideas like skeletons, slow to crumble, 

Mythologies, useful as playthings; 

To dare made-to-order destructions! 


How I would make the eyes laugh and 
dance 

That are haggard and anxious, 

The feet bold and nimble and daring 

That are timid and fearful; 

Till all comrades of earth, free and buoy- 
ant, 

Love, working; work, loving; 

Till life as deep as the sea, 

Till love and sex as pure as the dew, 

Breed sons and daughters strong to run 

As the wild things that breathe the air of 
the mountains! 
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Stammering. 


We are all intensely interested in the 
stammerer. Sometimes it may be passing 
sense of the ludicrous in the situation as 
we watch the strange attitudes and grim- 
neces; more often it is a scientific interest 
in the causation of the malady and a de- 
sire to find a real remedy. The author of 
these two volumes appears to have entered 
upon the study in a right fashion. He 
lays it down at the very beginning that 
we must explain certain facts. 


That the stammerer can usually sing without 
difficulty. 

That the stammerer can often speak well when 
alone, 

That the stammerer is usuaily Muent 
speaking in concert with other people. 

That the stammerer can usually repeat fluently 
the words that are pronounced for him by 
another person by way of assistance. 

That the stammerer can usually repeat a word 
that he has eventually stammered out. 

That consonants followed by shdrt vowels are 
more difficult for the stammerer than con- 
sonants followed by long vowels. 

That consonants at the end of @ word never 
oceasion difficulty. 

That the stammerer may have difficulty on 
words that commence with vowels. 

That the speech-defect may assume the most 
diverse forms, being in one case passive 
and in another active and_ boisterous. 

That one can stammer in thought as well as 
in speech. 

That there are more male than femate stam- 
merers. 


when 


That stamniering is rarely acquired after the 

fifteenth year, ete., ete. 

These facets are doubtless apparent to 
everyone who has had oceasion to study a 
number of stammerers. In the past the 
defeets of speech have been studied almost 
exclusively from the point of view of 
physiology. The author.of these volumes 
considered them primarily in their mental 
aspect, that is from the point of view of 
psychology. The first volume is concern- 
ed with the theoretical. It contains a 
discussion of the easuality and psychology 
of stammering. The second volume is 
throughout practical. The author passes 
in review all the systems that have been 
in vogue for the eure of these sufferers 
and diseards many as having ha: no rea- 
sonable right to exist. Many have been 
used by the charlatan and quack. These 
two volumes are a distinet contribution 
to the subject of defects of speech and 
will prove of great value to those who are 
engaged in this study. The second vol- 
ume is well illustrated. 


STAMMERING AND COGNATE DE- 
FECTS OF SPEECH—By C. 8S. Blumel. 
Vol. I—The Psychology of Stammering. 
Vol. I1.—Contemporaneous Systems of 
Treating Stammering, Their Possibili- 
ties and Limitations—New York—G. E. 
Stechert and Company—London—Leip- 
zig—Paris—Priece, 2 vols., $5.00. 


Books Received. 


The following books have been received, and the courtesy of the publishers 
in sending them is hereby acknowledged. Reviews will be made of these vol- 


umes from time to time :— 


PRESERVATIVES AND OTHER CHEMICALS IN FOODS: THEIR USE 
AND ABUSE—By Otto Folin, Ph.D.. Hamilton Kuhn Professor of Bio- 
logical Chemistry in Harvard University—Cambridge—Harvard Univer- 


versity Press 


1914—Price 50 cents. 


PRACTICAL BANDAGING—Ineluding Adhesive and Plaster-of-Paris Dress- 
ings—By Eldridge L. Eleason, A.B., M.D., Assistant Instructor in Surgery 
in the University of Pennsylvania Medical School; Assistant Surgeon Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Hospital; Assistant Surgeon Howard Hospital— 
155 Original Drawings and Photographs—J. B. Lippincott Company— 


Philadelphia and London. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, CITY OF WIN- 
NIPEG, Year Ending 31st December, 1913. 
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CANADIAN ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 


MATTERS MILITARY 


THE EXAMINATION OF A RECRUIT 
By LIEUT.-COL. WALLACE A. SCOTT, ‘A.M.C. 


N army is composed of soldiers who have to be in good physical condition 
A in order that they may undergo the severe work which they are repeat- 
edly called on to do, and endure the exposure to all kinds of weather. 
and subsist for days on poor food, without breaking down under the strain. 
In order that such an army may obtain, it is of first importance that the 
recruit, the raw material from which the finished soldier is manufactured, 
should be sound. It is laid down in the regulations of the Canadian Medical 
Service, pp. 252 and 253, that all permanent medical officers and medical 
officers of the active militia may carry out the examination of a recruit and 
that this examining medical officer is responsible for the measurement of 
recruits as regards height, chest and weight. In p. 257 it states that the 
signature of the Medical Officer on the attestation paper will be considered as 
equivalent to a declaration that he has personally examined the recruit in 
question and that the man has no blemish nor defect, except those noted on 
the attestation paper. The medical history sheet (M.F.B. 313) will be pre- 
pared at the time that the recruit is examined and forwarded with the attes- 
tation papers (M.F.B. 235). Since the Medical Officer is responsible that the 
recruit is sound, it is therefore of the utmost importance that he should be 
thoroughly familiar with his duties in the examination of a recruit. If the 
medical officer does not realize the importance of his examination many a 
recruit will slip through and get to the front only to fall down from some 
defect and be sent to the hospital, and thus become a hindrance to the 
operations instead of an aid. 

The method of examination of all recruits whether for commissions or 
not is the same. In the case of examination wf candidates for the R.M.C. 
there is a difference in that the examination is by a board of medical officers. 
In this examination the candidate is permitted to use eye glasses. In this 
examination as in the case of candidates for commissions (who are also per- 
mitted glasses) the eolor vision is tested. The instructions as to examination 
of recruits are laid down in pp. 250-260. regulations of Canadian Medical 
Servi e, 1910, and the instructions as to the physical examination for ecandi- 
dates for commissions and recruits are laid down in App. No. 5, and those 
for examination for R.M.C. candidates in App. No. 6, Reg. Can. Med. Service, 
1910. In App. No. 5, we find that the greatest care must be taken in the 
examination. That the candidate must be stripped for examination. He 
must have free use of his limbs and have no deformities; his chest must be 
ample; his hearing, vision, and speech must be normal; his teeth must be 
good; there must be no evidence of cutaneous disease past or present; there 
must be no rupture, no marked varicocele, and no varicose veins; there must 
be the appearance of intelligence and soberness, and the whole appearance 
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must be one of a man whb is likely to make an efficient soldier. It is laid 
down that he must read D—20 at 20 feet with each eye, or D—30 with one, 
and D—15 at 20 feet with the other. The man must either be declared fit 
or unfit. The standard for height and chest measurements are laid down in 
pp. 243 K. R. & O. C., and are as follows: Recruits for the active militia must 
be British subjects by birth or naturalization, between the ages of 18 and 45 
years, not less than 5 feet 4 inches in height, and 34 inches chest measurement. 


In the case of candidates for the R. M. C. the standard is laid down in 
App. No. 6, Reg. Can. Med. Service, 1910, and the examining board must see 
that the correlation between age, height, and chest measurements is not less 
than that which is given in the tables. In ease of a recruit for the P. A. M. C. 
the man must read printing and writing and understand what he reads, and 
he must be able to write. When a medical officer is about to make an examin- 
ation it is well for him to read over K. R. & O. C. p. 243, Reg. Can. Med. 
Service, 1910, pp. 250-260, and App. No. 5 and No. 6. 

In accepting the responsibility of examining recruits the medical officer 
must realize that upon the ‘‘faithfulness and thoroughness’’ with which he 
performs his duty, the health, efficiency and mobility of the army in a great 
measure depend. In South Africa many of the men broke down from intestinal 
affections largely attributable to their deficient powers of mastication. In 
the war between the North and South, 1861-1865, the regular soldiers died 
by violent death in the ratio of 27 per 1,000. and by disease in ratio of 32 
per 1,000. At the same time the volunteer force lost by violent death 33 per 
1,000, and by disease 55 per 1.000. That is to say that the volunteers died of 
disease in a ratio almost twice as great as did the regulars. During this war 
the regulars lost an annual ratio lof 68 per 1,000 by discharges for disability 
and the volunteers from the same cause 91 per 1,000. This was due to the 
fact that the regulars were examined and selected, and the volunteers not. 
The same differences were found in the reports on the Mexican war. Surgeon 
Tripler reported that in October, November aiid December, 3,939 men were 
discharged for disability, and jf these 2,881 had the disability, for which 
they were discharged, at the time of their enlistment, and should have been 
rejected by the medical officer. ‘‘It seemed,’’ says Tripler, ‘‘as if the army 
ealled out to defend the life of the nation had been made use of as a grand 
eleemosynary institution for the reception of the aged and infirm, the blind, 
the lame. and the deaf, where they might be housed, fed, paid, ellothed, and 
pensioned, and their townships relieved of the burden of their support. The 
experience of all nations has demonstrated the uselessness of attempting to 
conduct military operations to advantage unless the rigid scrutiny of the 
surgeon has been exercised to exclude such men as were subjects of, or 
predisposed to, disease, or were unfitted to sustain the continued fatigue and 
exposure of the march.’’ (Statistics, Provost Marshal General’s Bureau, 1875. 
p. viii.) 

In time of peace every man who is passed must be perfect and therefore 
wholly efficient. In time of war there are, however, conditions which might 
warrant the departure from this standard in some respects. A man might 
be enlisted who could not be classed as a fighting man, but who might be 
efficient in other departments. Thus the lack of a certain number of teeth 
might disqualify a man for the front, but would in no way interfere with his 
duties as a hospital orderly. It is well to note that when a soldier becomes 
ill and is sent to a hospital, his name is still retained on the strength of his 
company, and }\'’s place can not be filled until he is discharged by a board; 
whereas when a soldier is killed his place can be at once filled. Thus a man 
who is unfit and is passed tio the front and becomes unable to do his work 
not only weakens the fighting strength but has to have others look after him. 
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In order to properly examine a recruit the room should be large and well 
heated and ventilated. There should be an adjoining bath room where the 
recruit can thoroughly wash himself before examination. In the examining 
room there should be scales, measuring rod, measuring tape, vision test cards, 
and the examiner should be provided with a stethescope and instruments for 
investigating the eondition of the ears, nose, throat, and mouth. The room 
should have a sound smooth floor, be well lighted, and arrangements must 
he that the vision ecards can be placed 20 feet from the recruit and in a good 
light. It is well also that there should be an examining table and that the 
examiner should have a set of urethral sounds. A set of test tools is also 
necessary in the ease of candidates for the R. M. C., and for commissions. 
Apparatus for examining the urine for sugar and albumen may also be neces- 
sary. Before stripping the recruit much time will be saved by questioning him 
and examining the vision, the mouth and the nose, ears, and throat. A recruit 
is asked if he ever has fits, if he has a rupture, or enlarged veins in his legs. 
his eyes are tested, his mouth examined, his hearing estimated, and his intelli- 
gence noted. In this way it is possible at the outset to reject a recruit with- 
out going further. If he passes these tests he is sent to the bathroom, amd 
when he is clean the further examination is conducted. During the questions 
he should be asked about his family history, previous illnesses, operations, 
work, habits, ete., and every endeavor made to estimate whether he is likely 
to make a good soldier or not. In making an examination it is best to have 
a routine which covers all the points and in following this each time nothing 
will be neglected. 


Test for vision. If a reernit can read D.20 with each eye, or D.30 
with lone eve and D.15 with the other, all at 20 feet he is considered fit. In 
estimating a man’s vision he must be placed with his back to the light 20 
feet from the test ecard and the card must be well illuminated. Each eye 
must be tested separately. The eye should be.covered with an opaque object 
in a spectacle frame. It is related that a man with one eye successfully 
escaped detection and went to Africa with the first contingent, and was 
detected when he attempted to enlist to go out again. Sometimes test dots 
are used. These dots are arranged in rows on a small card there being vari- 
ous numbers in each row. <A certain number of rows are exposed at a 
distanee of 10 feet from the recruit’s eye, and he is asked how many dots 
in the top row. The dots are one-fifth of an inch in diameter, and this is 
the same as a bull’s eye 3 feet in diameter at 600 yards. Now a man whose 
vision is only six twenty-fourths can count the dots correctly at 10 feet, and 
a man with normal vision can count them correctly at 40 feet. It is therefore 
a poor test and should not be used. Moreover eases are not wanting where 
the recruiting sergeant who placed his hand over the man’s eye notified him 
of the number of dots by pressing on his forehead. It is also said that if a 
man has poor vision and looks at the ground, and then takes a quick look 
at the dots that he ean see them and thus escape detection. The teeth should 
receive very careful examination. It is said that a man should have a suffi- 
cient number of sound teeth for efficient mastication. It is not enough that 
the man looks well nourished and therefore his teeth must be sufficient. It 
is necessary that he have enough to break up the toughest kind of food 
or else he will become ill with digestive disturbances and be unfit on active 
service. A record of the man’s teeth should be kept and he should be encour- 
aged to visit the dentist. This record is not now required, and I only 
offer it as a suggestion to the powers that be. The recruit should now be asked 
to call out, in a loud voice, ‘‘Who comes here.’’ This will reveal whether he 
stammers or not. An estimation can now be arrived at as to his powers of 
hearing. The ears should be examined flor marks of operation and for dis- 
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charges, and if any evidence be found the external meatus should be ex- 
plored. The throat should be examined. If the recruit has not been rejected 
on any of the above grounds he is stripped and a careful inspection made of 
his genera] physique, scalp, skin, looking for any signs of skin disease, old 
scars, varicose veins and varicocele. The man is then asked to raise his hands 
above his head, rise on his toes and cough vigorously. While he coughs an 
inspection will reveal the presence of a hernia. Ask him to hiold out his hands 
palms uppermost. This will reveal whether he has all his fingers. Then make 
a fist, this will reveal any deficient mobility in his joints. With elbows at 
the sides rotate the forearms, and flex and extend the wrists, flex and extend 
the elbows, then have him rotate the arm. Next have the recruit move his 
arms above the head, and cireumduct his arms. Drop the arms to the side 
bend over and touch the toes, come up and bend back as far as possible. Rise 
on the toes, bend the knees, and have him go down as far as possible. He 
should go down until his buttocks touch his heels. This method of examina- 
tion covers all joints and lack of movement is revealed. Care should be 
directed towards the great toe joints to note whether there is a hallux valgus 
or rigidus. When he is bent over and has touched his toes if he be directed 
to place his hands on his buttocks and separate the parts a good inspection 
of the anus is obtained. During this time a careful inspection wf his feet 
for bunions, flat feet, corns, amd calluses is made. The spermatic cord is now 
palpated to recognize the presence of a varicocele or other defect of the scro- 
tum. The man is now asked to hop the length of the room on one foot and 
back on the other, then to take a standing jump, and to jump up and strike 
his buttoeks with his heels. Finally ask him to raise on tip toe strongly, hop 
well and alight on the toes. This will reveal the presence of flat foot. 


Examine the Heart and Lungs. 


If the recruit be approved he is now measured and his medical history 
sheet and attestation papers filled in. In examining recruits it will be found 
that there are three kinds of defects which Mr. Marshall in his work on the 
examination of reeruits arranges in the following headings: 

First—‘‘ Diseases and deformities which a medical officer from his pro- 
fessional knowledge and acquaintance with the duties of a soldier considers 
are infirmities which disqualify men for service in the army.’’ 

Second—‘‘Slight blemishes which do not disqualify a man from the army, 
but which an unwilling soldier may exaggerate and allege that he is thereby 
rendered unfit for military duty.” 

Third—‘‘Unimportant deviations from symmetry, or slight variations 
from the usual form or condition of the body; technical er nominal blemishes 
which do not incapacitate a man for the army, or in the slightest degree 
impare his efficieney.”’ 

The medical officer will always reject those who fall under the first two 
headings. In time of ar those coming under the second heading should he 
passed. In case of those in the third heading such should be noted on the 
medical history paper in order to show that they were noticed. I believe that 
any recruit with overlapping toes, hammer, toes, hallux rigidus, hallux valgus, 
and bunions, and any sign of flat foot should be rejected. The study of feet 
is of prime importance in the army, for efficiency means mobility and mobility 
means good feet. The naturai position of the feet when standing erect is 
one with the feet slightly apart and the toes pointing to the front. The un- 
natural position which is assumed has been forced by edueation of the race. 
It is assumed as one of elegance. The courtier and flunky could make the 
best bows with the toes turned out, which nosition closes the gap between 
the legs, ‘‘which is shameful to see.’’ In Europe one army wears long heavy 
eoats so that its members shall not be shamed. This turning out of the toes 
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is one of the greatest predisposing causes of flat foot as there is undue weight 
thrown on the inner side of the foot. Previous to the 18th century there 
was very little seen of flat foot. In the 18th century wonderful uniforms 
were invented. The position was with the heels together and the toes turned 
out and at once feet began to give trouble. (Butler’s Flat Footed). 

In Camper we read that the toes of a gentleman should always turn out. 
If one places the feet with the toes pointing forward and then begins to walk 
it will be seen that the pelvis will swing forwards on the side of the advanc- 
ing leg and the length of the stride will be increased by the amount that the 
pelvis rotates forwards. On the other hand if one turns the foot so that the 
toes point out and then walks it will be seen that in order to place the foot 
on the ground at the end of the stride in the everted position, the pelvis must 
rotate backward and thus lessen the stride.. The cause of hallux valgus and 
bunions is improper shaped boots. I believe that laws should be passed which 
would prohibit the sale of boots which cause the evertion of the great toe. 
In the case of knock-knee if the heels are not more than two inches apart 
when the knees are together, provided the recruit can walk straight, and the 
defect is not a sign of weakness, he is not now rejected. The question of flat 
foot is one which is worthy of the greatest attention in the hygiene of the 
nation. In the American Civil War half the strength of one army corps was 
laid up from foot trouble, a great many ‘of which were due to flat foot, four- 
teen days after taking the field. 

In Germany 26% of the reservists are flat footed. During the years 
1893-1905, in Germany 23.3 per 1,000 were rejected on account of flat foot. 
In Germany the whole male population is examined for military service, and 
anly 57.3% of the population are found fit. In Berlin only 28.5% are fit. Out 
of 100 unfit 25.8% pere poor physique; 8.7% flat foot; 8.6% defective vision; 
8.4% hernia; 7.0% varicose veins; 7.0% defective joints or limbs; 6.2% heart; 
3.3% hearing; 2.5% pulmonary disease; 1.0% mental disease; 1.0% epilepsy. 
We have no means of ascertaining, in Canada, what would be the numbers found 
unfit in ease we had war, but from an examination of the records at Stanley 
Barracks where only those desiring to be soldiers have been examined, I feel 
sure that our results would be somewhat like the above. Out of 1,200 recruits 
examined during five years 234 were rejected, for the following reasons: Car- 
diae disease, 11 or .9%; varicose veins, 36 or 3.0%; varicocele, 33 or 2.75%; 
defective teeth, 7 or .56% ; defective sight, 71 or 5.9% ; poor physique, 12 or 1.0%; 
flat foot. 7 or .5% ; venereal disease, 8 or .66% ; hernia, 12 or 1.0%; skin disease, 
27 or 2.25% ; hammer toe, 4 or .33% ; malformations of chest, 2 or .16% ; loss of 
finger, 1 or .08% ; loss of thumb, 1 or .08% ; disease of jaw, 1 or .08% ; deafness, 
1 or .08%. Out of 1,200 recruits 19.5% were rejected. 

Fifteen hundred years ago Vegetius wrote, in his De re Militari: ‘‘The 
military power of the Roman Empire and the foundation upon which the renown 
rests lie in the preliminary examination of the recruits, this duty is no light 
duty and must not be entrusted haphazard to any one.’’ One of the most im- 
portant duties of the medical officer is the examination of recruits. I am indebt- 
ed to various articles in the R.A.M.C. Journal, to the articles on examination 
of recruits in the reference handbook of medical science, for many of the points 
of this paper. 
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NOTES. 


The First Canadian Contingent is now overseas and prepared to take its 
place with the troops of the Allies. The Army Medical Corps has sent its quota. 
The following officers have gone to the front: 


Lieutenant-Colonels—J. W. Bridges, P.A.M.C., K. Cameron, G. L. Foster, 
P.A.M.C., D. W. McPherson, J. W. Shillington, C. F. Wylde, Murray MacLaren, 
Wallace A. Scott. 


Majors—C. C. Bell, D. B. Bentley, E. R. Brown, R. P. Campbell, J. T. 
Clarke, C. E. Doherty, H. C. S. Elliott, F. S. L. Ford, J. E. Gunn, E. B. Hardy, 
A. 8. Langrill, E. A. LeBel, G. S. Mothersill, MeKenzie, John McCrae, S. H. 
McKee, W. T. M. McKinnon, R. Raikes, G. P. Templeton, F. L. Vaux, P.A.MC., 
W. L. Watt, E. J. Williams, R. P. Wright. 


Captains—F. E. Bell, P. G. Bell, W. Bethune, G. G. Boyce, P. C. Brown, 
A. A. Chisholm, P.A.M.C., J. C. Calhoun, E. C. Cole, Dillon, J. S. Duval, G. 
W. Dowsley, S. Ellis, C. G. F. Fortin, McKenzie Forbes, J. J. Fraser, J. C. 
Fyshe, G. H. R. Gibson, R. C. Geggie, Gauthier, G. G. Greer, Gilles, Goldsmith, 
Hollett, J. T. Hill, Leslie, T. A. Lomer, MeGibbon, Morrell, H. E. Munroe, 
Morris. J. D. Morgan, A. D. McConnell, G. Musson, K. D. Panton, R. S. Pente- 
eost, Philp, P. Poisson, A. Rankin, Sommer, S. A. Smith, A. E. Snell, P.A.M_C., 
R. H. Sutherland, G. Shanks, F. A. C. Serimger, J. H. Todd, W. H. Tytler, E. 
M. Vesey, Woodiwiss, E. A. Young, R. E. Wodehouse. 


Lieutenants—Bennett, Burnham, G. Bauld, Burke, O. E. Carr, Chown, 
Colbourn, Cummings, Donaldson, F. E. Fox, Fisher, R. M. Gorsline, P.A.M.C., 
Haywood, A. L. Johnson, Jepps, H. B. Jeffs, F. MeKay, McDonald, McDermott, 
J. H. McKillop, J. D. MeQueen, H. J. Robertson, R. T. Rogers, G. A. Ramsey, 
A. E. Ross, Robson, F. S. Ruttan, E. L. Stone, F. F. Smith, E. C. Winsler, R. 


Wilson. 


Major Walace N. Scott, officer commanding the 13th Cavalry Field Ambu- 
lanee, who is now with the First Canadian Contingent, has been promoted to 


be Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Colonel Guy Carleton Jones, Director-General of Medical Services, is with 
the First Contingent as A.D.M.S. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. L. Foster, formerly A.D.M.S., 2nd Division, Toronto, 
is also with the First Contingent as D.A.D.M.S. 
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Beterinary Hygiene 


HE subject of municipal abattoirs is 
engaging the attention of health 
officers, engineers, architects and 

others who are interested in the welfare 
of the people. It will doubtless continue 
to do so with increasing insistence as the 
towns and cities grow, and the Province 
develops more and more into stock raising 
counties. 
be made almost impossible 
meat be sold to them. 


The complete municipal abattoir, espe- 
vially in North America, constitutes the 
meat merchants’ Magna Charter, because 
it affords them the facility to buy in the 
open market and slaughter their cattle 
ander favorable conditions, to store their 
meat until it is required; to utilize the by- 
products, and to guarantee their custom- 
ers that the meat has been inspected and 
passed by competent and independent au- 
thorities. 

Private abattoirs, when properly de- 
signed and managed, are satisfactory to a 
lesser extent ‘than municipal abattoirs, in- 
asmuch as they are not under such con- 
stant surveillance of the inspectors, and as 
dividend must be the first order of the 
day in these cases, there is not the same 
incentive to tthe serupulous cleanliness 
that is essential for such buildings. 

Municipal abattoirs, as a rule, are not 
established for profit. It is true that all 
careful civic administrators desire to see 
each enterprise made self-sustaining, but 
the dominant purpose of a municipal abat- 
toir is to centralize the business of slaugh- 
tering; to assure that it is as humane as 
possible; to segregate the diseased meat 
from the good, and thereby safeguard the 
public health. 


that tainted 
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MUNICIPAL ABATTOIRS 
By R. O. WYNNE ROBERTS, M. Inst. C.E., M. Civ. Soc., F.R. San. Inst. 


Consulting Engineer, Regina 


People must eat and it should - 


Public abattoirs are by no means mod- 
ern in conception. Emperor Nero, in the 
flourishing days of Rome, established a 
public abattoir, called the Macellum Mag- 
num, to which all animals had to be taken 
and slaughtered and the meat there in- 
spected. 


Publie health, ordinarily, is a matter of 
indirect profit. Sewerage systems, garb- 
age removal, well paved streets, good roads, 
beautiful parks, ete., are costly undertak- 
ings which produce no tangible revenues; 
yet, indirectly, they are productive of 
wealth by conservation—by greater viial- 
ity and convenience of the people, by long- 
er life, by reduced death rate, ete. The 
absence or obsolesecence of sanitary works 
in any progressive town would to-day in- 
cur public disapprobation. It often costs 
more to stamp out disease, to alleviate the 
suffering caused, and to succor the sorrow- 
ing than to maintain efficient works. The 
loss and discomfort wraught by inatten- 
tion to ordinary sanitary laws are well 
known. 


Whilst people oft-times providentially 
do survive disastrous visitations due to the 
absence or inadequacy of sanitary equip- 
ments, they cannot live without food, and 
it is curious that food factories are fre- 
quently ‘the last to be considered in the 
gamut of municipal works. 


A large number of towns in Europe pos- 
sess abattoirs. Napoleon compelled the 
closure of private slaughter houses and the 
erection of publie abattoirs. Paris had 
abattoirs one hundred years ago. Ger- 
many later on took up the work and to-day 
has some of the finest abattoirs and mar- 
kets extant. Almost every town of 5,000 
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‘nhabitants in Germany possesses these in- 
stitutions. 

The following are a few cities which 
possess fine public abattoirs: Hamburg, 
Berlin, Dresden and Cologne in Germany ; 
Madrid, in Spain; Palermo, Sicily, Genoa, 
Italy; San Pierre de Reno, Italy; Lyons 
and Paris, France; Belfast, Ireland; Edin- 
burgh, Seotland: Chatham, England. The, 
last-named belongs to the British Admir- 
alty. 

There are very few municipal abattoirs 
on the North American continent. To- 
ronto is building one and other cities are 
contemplating doing the same. 

The huge packing house concerns to a 
very large extent dominate ‘the meat mar- 
ket in North America; as these companies 
have now become so powerful the individ- 
ual butcher in most places perforce has to 
obtain his meat supply from them. Such 
a condition does not prevail on any other 
continent, and the result is that the farmer 
in this country has not such an exeellent 
competitive market open to him. This 
disadvantage is sometimes recognized by 
the packing house companies, who in their 
own interest desire more competition, as 
by that means farmers are induced to 
bring a greater number and a choicer se- 
lection of animals into the stock vards for 
sale. If there were municipal abattoirs in 
the towns and cities, not only would there 
be more employment, buat the packing 
house companies, butchers and farmers 
could then negotiate with beter results 
to all. 

There is, in Western Canada, a move- 
ment for more stock raising, and the pros- 
pects are indicative of success. When the 
farmer has stock to sell, what will be the 
situation? Unless there are municipal, 
governmental or co-operative stock yards 
and abattoirs established, and that soon, 
the market will be limited to a few pack- 
ing houses which may have an agreed plan 
of operation. The position in the West is 
favorable for the erection of abattoirs on 
the most modern plan. There is no reason 
for making a mistake at the start or to 
overlook the mistake made by others. 

Stock yards and publie abattoirs are al- 
most inseparable. In America packing 
houses have taken ‘the place of abattoirs. 

Stock-yards and abattoirs should adjoin 
each other, so that the farmer ean drive his 


cattle from one to the other or into either 
with facility. There should be ample rail- 
road accommodation in the ease of the 
larger abattoir, and good highway connece- 
tion in all eases. Abundant supply of 
good water and efficient drainage are sine 
qua non. 

Abattoirs should be designed so as to 
allow of easy expansion, and in ‘the large 
abattoirs pigs and eattle should have sep- 
arate departments. Provision must be 
made for suspected animals to be segre- 
gated in independent compartments with 
every facility for inspection, ante and post 
moriem. 

The most approved plan is to arrange 
for the animals to move continuously in 
one direction, that is, from the lairages to 
the cold storage. The object of this is to 
minimize the labor and loss of time. 

The lairages should be located along one 
side of the slaughtering hall, and, if pos- 
sible, on the same level, but separated by 
a passage and wall. Certain abattoirs 
have lairages on a lower level, such as at 
Toronto, and the animals have to travel up 
a runway in single or double file. If there 
are no waiting pens, the animals must re- 
main on the runways or be fetched when 
required. In busy times sueh runways will 
be occupied and the animals will have to 
stand in an uncomfortable position. 

As the cattle, sheep and pigs are brought 
into the abattoir premises, they should pass 
along a wide corridor and be distributed 
into the lairages nearest to the butcher who 
will handle them. The beast that is to be 
slaughtered should be moved to the roping 
pen, located outside the slaughter hall. 
This will avoid causing needless terror and 
fatigue to the animals. It is palpable that 
agitated or furious animals are not easy 
to handle, and are liable to cause trouble. 
The area, arrangement and situation of the 
lairage are matters of importance. The 
convenience of taking eattle in and out; 
the facilities for cleaning the pens, feeding 
and watering the animals, are points wor- 
thy of consideration. Sliding bars, double 
hung gates and other equipments help the 
men materially in the performance of their 
work. 

Slaughtering houses in the best institu- 
tions consist of one or more large halls, 
with small stunning and bleeding pens, 
eut off by dwarf walls, so that the cattle 
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cannot see what is taking place. These 
pens are scoured out before another beast 
is brought in, and thus the smell of blood, 
which infuriates it, is removed. Pig stun- 
ning and bleeding pens should be elevated 
to ‘the level of the top of the scalding pan, 
or in larger abattoirs a hog-hoist provided. 


The dressing hall should be open from 
end to end, with as few obstructions as 
possible. The idea of reserving depart- 
ments for different butchers is not approv- 
ed to-day, ‘first, because they cost more to 
keep clean; to light and maintain; they 
eost more to construct, and they cost more 
to supervise. The individual properties of 
various butchers ean be kept in wire fram- 
ed lockers, or in the éooling room, where 
there is not the same need for washing 
down, and veterinary supervision. 


The dressing halls should be lofty, airy, 
suitably lighted. Corners should be round- 
ed off to facilitate cleaning. The walls, up 
to a height of about eight feet, should be 
faced with white enamelled brick or other 
impervious, smooth, washable material. 
White or other polished stone slabs or 
enamelled cement plaster are used for this 
purpose in European abattoirs. Hot and 
cold water supply are necessary, cooling 
of the air in summer and warming it in 
winter, as well as ‘an efficient ventilation 
are necessary. Pig slaughtering, scalding 
and scraping should be done, if possible, 
in separate departments. 


The arrangement for the removal of 
skins, blood and offal is a matter of great 
importance. They should be removed with 
despatch and efficiently. 

Hoists, trolley tracks, switches, ete., are 
of course necessary. ‘The twin-bar run- 
way, with runway-trolleys fitted with ball 
bearings and provided with double hooks, 
which enable two sides of a beast to be 
transferred from hoist to trolley in one 
operation, has been found to be satisfac- 
tory. Single-bar runways are common in 
America. 

A central office in the dressing hall for 
the veterinary inspectors is necessary, so 
that all operations can be closely supervis- 
ed, cruelty abolished, and the meat care- 
fully inspected. 

The chil] rooms and refrigerator, which 
should be an integral part of an abattoir, 
should be arranged to allow of the removal 
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and shipment of carcasses with the least 
labor. 

The administrative block should have 
accommodation for all of the officials, to 
transact their business outside of the 
slaughter house, with baths, lavatories, 
laboratories, ete. 

The butchers and workmen should also 
be provided with rooms in which to dress, 
wash, keep their things, enjoy their meals, 
have some recreation, and be made com- 
fortable, for it is remarkable how an insti- 
tution is respected and maintained in pro- 
portion to the provisions made for the em- 
ployees’ comfort and convenience. Cramp- 
ed accommodation ultimately spells dissat- 
isfaction to all concerned. 


Inasmuch as efficient management will 
largely depend upon the design of the abat- 
toir, it is highly desirable that the health 
or other departments which is to have a 
voice in the control of the same should he 
consulted in the first instance. The health 
officers, by virtue of their local experience 
and intercourse with meat men, must nos- 
sess certain knowledge inherent to the 
scheme, which will be of value to the en- 
gineer who designs the plant. The ar- 
rangement and equipment may be stand- 
ardized to some extent, but local condi- 
tions must inevitably be studied to assure 
that the best provisions are made. 

No reference has yet been made to the 
plant necessary for the conversion of the 
bv-produets into commercial articles. In 
this connection it is necessary to consider to 
what extent such plant ean be profitably 
installed, because much depends upon the 
jocal market as to what can be done. For 
instance, concentrated fertilizer—tankage 
—will in a large measure be of little com- 
mercial value in the West at the present 
time. Oil, tallow, lard, ete., will be valu- 
able. Then it is a question of policy as to 
how a municipal authority should enter 
into the manufacturing business. It might 
be a wise plan to encourage local indns- 
tries to make leather, glue. soap, oil, tal- 
low, sausages and preserved meats, felt, 
ete. 

It must, however, be recognized that the 
packing house industry has succeeded in 
becoming a huge and doubtless a profit- 
able business by utilizing everything. <A 
co-operative abattoir company nright be 
able to do as well if men of capacity are 
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employed and they are given a free hand. 
It is often asserted that what has been 
done can be repeated. This is truism which 
is realizable under certain conditions. In 
purely municipal and governmental organ- 
izations, however, it is usually difficult to 
attain, although there are many excellent 
examples to show that public bodies are 
able to conduct their business as efficiently 
as private concerns. The quasi-govern- 
mental enterprises, known as the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Commission and ‘the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, 
are typical examples, and given men of 
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similar calibre there is no reason why they 
could not be duplicated. 

Municipal or co-operative abattoirs are 
urgent necessaries, just as much as other 
forms of public works which are recogniz- 
ed as essentially municipal, governmental 
or co-operative. The farmer, consumer 
and butcher each requires protection, and 
the establishment of public abattoirs in 
our larger towns and cities will constitute 
4 valuable step in that direction. This 
subject should therefore receive the care- 
‘ul consideration of civic administration 
as well as our Federal and Provincial 
legislators. 


GREY KNITTING 


KATHERINE HALE 


All through the country in the autumn 
stillness 
A web of grey spreads strangely, rim to 
rim: 
And you may bear the sound of knitting 
needles 
Incessant, gentle,—dim. 


A tiny click of little wooden needles, 
Elfin amid the gianthood of war: 
Whispers of women, tireless and patient, 


Who weave the web afar. 


Whispers of women, tireless and patient— 
‘*Foolish, inadequate !’’ we hear you say, 


‘*Grey wool on fields of hell is out of 
fashion. 
And yet we weave the web from day to 
day. 


Suppose some soldier dying, gayly dying, 
Under the alien skies, in his last hour 
Should listen, in death’s prescience so vi- 
vid, 
And hear a fairy sound bloom like a 
flower— 


I like to think that soldiers, gayly dying 
For the white Christ on fields with shame 
sown deep, 
May hear the fairy click of women’s 
needles. 
As they fall fast asleep. 
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Che Sanitary Inspectors’ Association 

of Western Canada 


President—E. W. J. Hague, Assoc. Roy. San. Inst. Vice-Presidents—Western Ontario, W. E. Stanley, Assoc. Roy. San. Inst., 
Manitoba, W. F Thorniey, Assoc. Roy. San. Inst.; Saskatchewan, Thos. Watson, Assoc. Roy. San. Ins.; Alberta, 
J.J. Dunn, Assoc. Roy. San. Ins.; British Columbia, F. L, Glover, Assoc, Roy. San. Ins. Executive Committee— 
W. J.T. Watt; Cert. Inc. San. Assoc., Scotland ; P. B. Tustin, Assoc. Roy. San. Inst.; D. Little, Winnipeg; E. C. Brown, § 
Winnipeg, Secretary-Treasurer—Alex. Officer, Cert. Inc. San. Assoc., Scotland, 


FOOD INSPECTION AMONGST THE FOREIGN 
POPULATION 


By GEO. R. MINES 
Food and Dairy Division, Winnipeg, Man. 


Read before the Winnipeg Members 


OOD inspection covers, not only the 
F articles of food sold, but also the 
premises in which such food is pre- 
pared, stored or offered for sale; and 
amongst a foreign population, the inspec- 


tor finds different conditions ‘to those ob- 
taining in down-town stores, operated by 
English-speaking proprietors. By foreign; 
I mean, especially, Russian, Polish, Aus- 
trian and Ruthenian immigrants. Of 
course we have in Winnipeg representa- 
tives of most European countries, but 
those from the countries mentioned pre- 
dominate. In the district north of the 
C. P. R. tracks, bounded by the city lim- 
its, and including Elmwood, there are 418 
places where food is prepared or handled 
(not including hotels), of which 92 are 
kept by people from English-speaking 
countries; of the remaining 326 ithe ma- 
jority are not kept as clean as might be, 
and require frequent inspection; and when 
we take into consideration the fact that 
most of the emigration is from ‘the poorer 
class, and when we notice the conditions 
under which the people lived in the coun- 
tries from which they came, it is not a 
matter for surprise that their knowledge 
of hygiene is very limited indeed. 

In the villages of Russia it is common 
for the peasant’s whole family, including 
the animal or two they may own, to oc- 
cupy the same room during the whole of 
the severe winter; and as the doors and 
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windows of the hut are kept closed as 
tightly as possible, the sanitary condition 
of the interior must be bad. In the towns 
it is not uncommon for one nobleman to 
own ‘tthe whole townsite, and, as he does 
not reside there, the conditions that exist 
do not bother him, for there is no law com- 
pelling him to remedy existing evils. I 
have been told by men who have emigrat- 
ed from such ‘towns, that sanitary inspec- 
tion was unknown, the tax collector being 
the only official seen by the storekeeper ; 
that garbage and refuse were thrown upon 
the streets for the rain to wash away; and 
that sanitary conveniences were more of a 
luxury ‘than a necessity. 

A short time ago an account was given 
in one of our daily papers of the district 
known as the ‘‘Hot Fields,’’ just outside 
St. Petersburg. This is a plot of land on 
which the refuse from the city is dumped, 
and has been dumped for years. In this 
refuse live a large colony of people—most- 
ly offenders against the law—burrowing 
under the rubbish and making homes for 
themselves. 

In ‘these countries, education of any 
kind is an expensive thing to obtain, and 
even in the large cities sanitary education 
has not spread to a great extent. It is an 
easy matter for the inspector to pick out 
stores kept by people who have come from 
cities where there is sanitary ‘inspection. 

Of course times are changing, and these 
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conditions are, no doubt, passing away, 
and the future generation may be more 
enlightened; but our present immigrants 
have come from places where similar con- 
ditions exist, and it is not surprising that 
they do not know the meaning of saniia- 
tion. 

Thus it will be apparent that it is not 
so much a matter of inspection as of edu- 
cation. 

It has been said that ‘‘it is next to im- 
possible to raise the standard of any food 
producing or handling establishment to a 
higher level than the class of persons who 
trade with them;’’ and in my experience 
of food inspection, I have found that axiom 
amply verified. The down-iown store- 
keeper is obliged to keep his premises fair- 
ly clean, or he would lose trade, because 
most of his customers have pronounced 
ideas on sanitation, and object to being 
served with dirty food by dirty clerks; 
but there is not the same ineentive to 
cleanliness with the foreign storekeeper. 
It has been my experience, when trying to 


get premises kept in a cleaner condition, 
to have the proprietor say to me, **But, 
mister, if | keep my store too clean, the 


people will not come in,’’ and this is no 
fairy tale, for a certain class of the people 
seem to think they will have to pay more 
for goods in a*clean store; and the inspec- 
tor has to make tthe proprietor see that it 
is to his advantage to clean up, or he docs 
not stand much chance of improving the 
situation. 

This department had a _ case in 
point, in which tthe storekeeper was con- 
victed eighteen times of offences against 
the health by-law, the fines amounting to 
a considerable sum of money, and still con- 
ditions did not improve greatly, because 
the man—a Russian immigrant—had all 
the foreign trade and he did not care. But, 
as the outskirts of the city were built up, 
a better class of people began to make 
their homes ‘there, new stores were opened, 
which were kept in a eleaner condition, 
and people found they could buy as cheap- 
ly in those stores, consequently the dirty 
dealer began to lose custom, and only ‘then 
did he proceed to use better methods in 
his business. This is the kind of man that 
is hardest to deal with, as he does not rea- 
son matters out for himself, but looks upon 
the inspector merely as a trouble-maker. 
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Another reason for the low standard— 
from a sanitary point of view—of the for- 
eign store, is the fact that a good many of 
them are small and badly ventilated, and 
goods of all kinds are kept there. When 
most of ‘the floor space is taken up by 
boxes, sacks, counter. ete., and the pro- 
prietor wishes to clean up, everything has 
to be moved, or else the dirt is swept in 
between the encumbrances and left there; 
the latter being the favorite method. The 
foreign people seem to like to get every- 
thing at the one place, and if the store 
does not keep meat, they will not buy their 
groceries there; so we find meat and fish, 
vegetables and groceries, all kept in the 
one small store. The butter may be close 
to the fish, or the milk alongside the gar- 
lie, but little things like that do not affect 
the class of people who deal with the store. 

Cheapness is placed before quality, and 
the buyer does not object to the article 
being a little bit ‘‘off color’’ if the price 
is low. I have seen a customer buying a 
piece of meat that had developed a few 
healthy maggots, and had a pronounced 
putrid odor, but she seemed quite content 
with her bargain. Dealers do considerable 
underselling of one another, and buy the 
cheapest wholesale quantities obtainable, 
and this does not tend to buying the best 
quality. 

It is amongst the foreign population that 
we find ‘the jobbers doing most of their 
business, and in their establishments the 
food inspector finds plenty to do. The 
jobber buys anything that may be sold at 
fire sales, auction sales, ete., and makes a 
profit in the turnover. It often happens 
that goods get a little damaged in one way 
or another, and it would not pay the 
wholesaler ‘to sort them out; but the job- 
ber buys them up at a reduced figure and 
proceeds to re-pack them; if he is honest 
he throws out the damaged goods; if he is 
not honest, he packs them in the middle 
and sells them all as good. In the district 
I have mentioned, there are several of these 
firms, and it would surprise an outsider to 
know the amount of trade they do, and 
the range of the goods they dealin. The 
inspector needs to look carefully around 
the premises and not take anything for 
granted. Wormy candy, wormy dried 
fruit and biscuits, and blown canned goods 
may all be found there, and if these goods 
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are not seized in the jobber’s place, they 
may be scattered among the small stores 
and cause a great amount of trouble. 

During the summer months the meat of- 
fered for sale needs close attention. The 
small stores are badly equipped for the 
keeping of meat. If there is an ice-box the 
supply of ice is poor, but the ice-box is 
often conspicuous by its absence, and the 
reason given is that they only buy as much 
meat as they can sell in one day. Of course 
this is not always practicable, and so we 
often find meat offered for sale that is 
tainted or worse; or if it is not offered for 
sale, it is kept handy to be unloaded onto 
a not too particular customer. It is worth 
noting that if the inspector finds fault 
with the quality of any goods he may see 
in the store, he is always told that ‘‘they 
were not selling them, just keeping them 
till the garbage man came.’’ There is 
considerable trade in cold storage meat, 
which, of course, is cheaper than fresh 
meat. This meat has been kept at the 
abattoir at a freezing temperature for per- 
haps some months, and as soon as it is 
thaws out, it deteriorates very quickly, and 
one can easily imagine that this meat 
after a couple of days’ exposure in a warm 
store, with its varying odors, and subject 
tv contamination by flies and dust, is only 
fit for the garbage wagon. 


Amongst the Jews the inspection of 
meat has been carried out since the time of 
Moses, this being done by the Rabbis, and 
any food that has been made ritually fit 
for use is termed Koscher. 

The Mosaic Law forbids the use of 
blood in any form, and the slaughter of 
animals is carried out in such a manner as 
to insure as complete bleeding as possible. 
The beast is not stunned preparatory to 
killing, as a blow on the head, according 
to the Jews is not permissible, for the 
reason that perforation of the membranes 
of the brain belongs to the eight mutila- 
tions, which, according to the Mishua of 
the Talmud, render the meat unfit for 
food. After the animal is thrown and se- 
cured, the head is placed so that it lies on 
the horns and nose, and the neck is sever- 
ed to the spinal column with rapid strokes 
of a long razor-like knife, which has been 
previously examined. No stoppage must 
occur in the cut, and if the slightest flaw 
is visible in the knife after the operation, 
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the meat cannot be used, as the cut has 
not been clean, the uneven blade causing a 
thrill to pass through the animal, driving 
the blood back through the arteries. Ex- 
periments have been made in the different 
methods of slaughter, and in the case of 
eaititle it was found that thoracie bleeding, 
or cutting the throat, brought about the 
most complete bleeding, as the central 
nervous organs are intact and the blood 
pressure is not lowered. Objections have 
been raised ‘that this method of slaughter- 
ing is repulsive, as it is performed on a 
fully conscious animal; but investigation 
has shown that the animals slaughtered in 
this manner pass quickly into unconscious- 
ness, and the muscular spasms which oe- 
cur later are merely reflex contractions of 
the muscles. Slaughtering according to 
the Jewish method is prohibited in Swit- 
zerland and the Kingdom of Saxony, and 
at one time by the Prussian Government 
also, but in this case the prohibition was 
lately removed. After the slaughter 
every portion of the carcass is examined, 
and the animal is marked with the name 
of the rabbi and the date of the killing. 
Thus it will be seen that cattle killed for 
Jewish trade at the abattoirs undergo two 
inspections—by the rabbis and by the Do- 
minion Government. Dried and pickled 
beef is put up in different forms, some of 
it in long skins like bologna sausage, and 
at times these may appear to us as unfit 
for food, as it may be covered with mold 
on the outside, or it may be hard and 
wrinkled, resembling a blackthorn stick, 
and still perfectly good. All these pre- 
parations must bear a tag signed by the 
rabbi and attached with a seal, stating 
that it has been prepared according to 
ritual. 


In the winter a considerable amount of 
meat is brought into the city by the farm- 
ers around, which has been killed by them- 
selves and has not been inspected. The 
inspector may happen to see it on the mar-— 
ket or on the street, but, as often as not, it 
passes into the hands of the buyer without 
inspection. Trouble occurred in several 
cases last winter, owing to meat which 
was unfit for food being sold; and, as it 
was slightly frozen, the buyer was un- 
aware of anything wrong until it was 
thawed out. Frozen meat is difficult to in- 
spect, the organs being absent; the pleura 
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and what is left of the diaphragm may be 
examined for evidence of tuberculosis or 
eysticerei, and the general color and ap- 
pearance of the meat noted; apart from 
this, if the meat is suspected the only 
thing to be done, is to get it thrawed out, 
when a proper inspection can be made. 
Apart from killing by farmers, there 
are three abattoirs where slaughtering is 
earried on with no Government inspection, 
and it would seem advisable that there 
should be a public market, where all meat 
offered for sale could be brought and in- 


spected, before being sold; and that the 


law should forbid the sale of any meat 
that did not bear the inspection stamp. A 
large number of calves are offered for sale 
by foreign butchers, that do not come up 
to the standard set by the Public 
Health Act. The act sets the limit of 
weight at 45 Ibs., and ‘the age limit at 3 
weeks; the city by-law requiring calves to 
be 4 weeks old. The law varies in differ- 
ent countries from 4 weeks to 6 or 8 days, 
but speaking, generally, calves are reck- 
oned as immature up to 14 days old. 

A good eriterion as to the fitness of the 
meat for food is the umbilical cord, or 
navel string. If this is still attached to 
the carcass the inspector is safe in con- 
demning the meat, as the umbilicus dries 
up in four or five days, and falls off in two 
weeks’ time. The color of the fat of the 
kidney capsule in immature calves is a 
dirty grayish red and there is not much of 
it, whereas in older animals there is a good 
amount of firm white fat. If only a piece 
of the meat is seen and these points can- 
not be considered, it will be found that in 
the case of immature veal the meat has a 
watery, flabby appearance and a grayish 
red color, and is easily penerated with the 
finger. 

Sausage factories need frequent inspec- 
tion, as it is a common practice to use for 
sausage, meat which cannot be used for 
anything else. Putrid meat, when washed 
and minced up with garlic, loses its iden- 
tity, but does not lose its unfitness for 
food. 

The inspector finds a great deal of poor 
meat in the sausage factories; that is to 
say, meat from animals in poor condition— 
not fat—but it does not follow that this is 
unfit for food. It may be tough to be eaten 
as joints or roasts, but sausage makers 


claim that it makes a better sausage than 
fat meat. Incidentally, it absorbs more 
water, and so increases the profits. As 
long as the musculature presénts a normal 
appearance, and is not watery, flabby or 
soft, as in emaciation, the meat should be 
passed. The manufacture is mostly of 
meat sausage, only a small quantity of 
visceral, and blood sausage being made. 
Although several different kinds are man- 
ufactured, the principle is the same, i. e., 
the preparation of meat with bread or 
flour, and water and the flavoring of this 
with spices. The mixture is then stuffed 
into skins prepared from the intestines of 
cattle, sheep and hogs, and the manufac- 


‘tured article is then smoked after being in 


same cases partly cooked. The Polish mak- 
ers put up some tempting looking prepara- 
tions composed of veal, pigs’ tongues and 
hard boiled eggs, but the flavoring of gar- 
lie does not appeal to the average West- 
erner. 

Fish forms a large portion of the diet 
of our foreign neighbors, and there is no 
doubt that a large quantity of fish that is 
unfit for food would be sold if there were 
no food inspection. In summer the qual- 
ity of the fish is easily told by the appear- 
ance and smell, but in winter, when it is 
frozen, inspection is more difficult. If the 
eyes are glazed and sunken, the fish will 
stand a closer inspection, and if the gills 
are discolored, should be condemned. 
Pickled fish in barrels may be seen in most 
stores, and if the liquid is plentiful and 
covers the fish they are in most eases good, 
but occasionally the liquid leaks out, when 
the fish soon gets dry and ‘‘rusty,’’ or de- 
composition sets in, which is characterized 
by the soft, friable appearance of the fish. 
Dealers have been known to fill up bar- 
rels in which leakage had oceurred, but 
this does not guarantee that the fish is 
good. 

The inspection of fruit does not offer 
much difficulty as to quality, but the fruit 
hawker needs close watching, as he does 
not always keep his goods protected from 
dust and flies, and he will sometimes en- 
deavor to get rid of goods which are not 
fit to be sold. 

Bakeries operated by foreigners give 
considerable trouble, not so much in the 
matter of the ingredients used as the con- 
ditions under which they are conducted. 
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Of course the days have gone by in which 
the dough is mixed by hand (and some- 
times by foot), and all bakeries have mix- 
ing machinery, but it still has to be shap- 
ed into loaves by hand, and the average 
man looks upon the washing of his hands 
and the keeping of his clothes clean as so 
much -extra work for which he is not paid. 
The Ruthenian is very fond of his cigar- 
eite, and he cannot see that a few ashes in 
the bread makes any difference. 

A large quantity of rye bread is made, 
and cottonseed oil is used by the Jewish 
bakers, as lard, of course, is a product of 
the forbidden animal. There is one faec- 
tory in Winnipeg where the Jewish Pass- 
over bread is manufactured, and large 
quantities of bread were shipped from 
here. Last year, however, the duty on this 
article was taken off and a great deal is 
imported from Chieago. 

This bread, which is made and baked 
under the supervision of the rabbi, is com- 
posed simply of flour and water, no leaven 
being used. It is made, by special mach- 
inery, in thin sheets, and passes through 
the oven slowly on an endless belt. Some 
of this is again ground down as flour to 
be used in the making of cakes used at the 
time of the Feast of the Passover. 


Bakers are gradually giving up the old 
style of delivery wagon with the canvas 
top, which was generally broken, and the 
tight wooden rig is taking its place. 

In the general store the inspector will 
do well to see that unwrapped goods are 
kept covered as much as possible to avoid 
contamination by dust and flies. Particu- 
lar attention should be paid to canned 
goods and dried fruit, as these articles are 
often bought in job lots. and may not be of 
good quality, and still it may not be ap- 
parent to the average storekeeper. Large 
quantities of butter are shipped in from 
the country, and most of this is of fair 
quality, but a large amount of it is sweet 
butter, made without salt, and this, of 
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course, does not keep long. Recently 9,000 
lbs. of butter, which had been held in cold 
storage too long, was sold to a Chicago 
firm, by whom it wou!d be worked over 
and sold as renovated butter, a process not 
allowed here. 

As I have said, when our foreign immi- 
grants arrive in this country, they bring 
with them but little knowledge of sanita- 
tion, but it would be unfair ‘to them to let 
it be supposed that they remain in that 
condition. On the contrary, in most cases, 
they are quick to profit by advice and to 
improve their methods of business. It 
must be apparent to any one who has had 
occasion to do business in the foreign dis- 
trict for the last four or five years that a 
great improvement in conditions has tak- 
en place, and that the foreign merchant is 
taking his place in the commercial life of 
the city. In several store windows, dur- 
ing the past week, products of one of the 
leading Jewish bakeries have been on ex- 
hibition, which not only reflect credit on 
the maker, but show a spirit of enterprise. 
This is one case in which conditions have 
greatly improved, a new and up-to-date 
bakery replacing an insanitary building. 

New stores, opened, are in many cases 
large and well laid out, and renovation of 
premises has been undertaken voluntarily, 
whereas before it could only be accom- 
plished by prosecution. The office records 
go to show that while the number and 
scope of the improvements effected in- 
crease, the number of prosecutions de- 
crease proportionately. 

During 1913 there were sixteen prosecu- 
tions and only ten of these were for in- 
sanitary premises; and the improvements 
carried out affected more than one-third of 
the stores kept by foreigners. 

Of course there are always the men who 
are incorrigible, for whom prosecution is 
the only alternative, but they are not nu- 
merous, and a little time and persuasion 
will accomplish more than mere prosecu- 
tion. 
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Infantile Diarrhoea 


BEFORE TAKING VIROL AFTER TAKING VIROL 


Medical Report of Above Case 
A Remarkable Recovery 


“In a virulent epidemic of diarrhoea of unusual severity which occurred in 
the autumn in an outlying district of Portsmouth, several sufferers barely 
survived the first twenty-four hours, Persistent vomiting was universally 
present, and the resulting emaciation was extreme, as is shown in the first of 
the two photos which I e:close. When the virulence of the attack ceased, I 
prescribed Virol, and kept him on this food for the three months following, and 
to this | entirely attribute his rapid restoration to health.” —J. M., L.R.C.P.Ed. 


Diet in Infantile Diarrhoea 


To each half-pint of Rice or Barley Water 
add one eggspocnful of Virol. Gi.e one or 
two ounces of this mixture every two hours. 
In cases of great pro@ration add ten to 
fifteen minims of Brandy. When the evacu- 
ations indicate that the infection is at an end, 


Sterilized Milk can be cautiously added to 
the Virolized Rice or Barley Water. The 
Milk being substituted for the Rice or Bar- 
ley Water dram for dram until Virolized Milk 
is the sole article of diet. As the child im- 
proves the Virol can be gradually i creascd. 


VIROL 


Used in more than 1,000 Hospitals and Consumption Sanatoria 
27, St. Peter Street, MONTREAL 
VIROL, LIMITED, 152/166, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Winter Tours 


TO THE LAND OF 


Sunshine and Summer Days 


CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA 
LOUISIANA, Etc. 


Limited trains leave Toronto daily, making direct connection 
at Detroit and Buffalo for the Southern States, and at Chicago 
for California, ete. ji 


Those contemplating a trip of any nature should consult 
Canadian Pacific Ticket Agent, who will be pleased to quote 
rates, arrange reservations and attend to all details in connection 
with your trip; or write 


M. G. MURPHY, District Passenger Agent, TORONTO 
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26th 
WITHROW TOUR 


HIGH-GRADE 


WINTER IN SUMMMER SEAS 


NASSAU 


THE PEARL OF THE BAHAMAS 


January 15th 
From NEW YORK 


BEST STEAMSHIP LINE 


For Route, Length of Time and 
Grade of Travel 


. Address 


F. WITHROW, B.A. 


40 HAMPTON COURT 


Avenue Road Toronto 
Phone North 7610 
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Standard Methods For The Examination of 
Water and Sewage 


NEW REPORT, SECOND EDITION, 1912 


At the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Public Health Association, ——— 18, 1913, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted :—‘‘ That the Standard Laboratory Methods of 
the American Public Health Association be adopted as the standard of the Canadian Public 
Health Association.’’ 


This book, comprising about 150 pages, is the Official Report of the Committees of the Laboratory 
Section of the American Public Health Association on the physical, chemical, microscopical 
and bacteriological examination of water. 


WHAT IT CONTAINS 


It contains invaluable information for all public health labora- 
tory workers, and among many other interesting features 
the following: 

Latest and approved methods of water analysis including 
many changes and improvements over those incorporated in 
former report, issued in 1905. 

Latest methods of sanitary analysis of water, and complete and 
thoroughly revised data on the mineral analysis of water. 
— and rapid methods for the control of water softening 

plants. 

Complete procedure to be used in the separation and determina- 
tion of lead, zine, copper and tin. 

Thoroughly revised and complete information concerning the 
methods of bacteriological examination for intestinal organ- 
isms found in water. 

Special information on the isolation of typhoid and other patho- 
genic organisms from water. 

Revised data on the making of necessary media for bacteriologi- 
eal analysis. 


REPORT IS INVALUABLE FOR ANYONE WHO HAS TO 
MAKE ANALYSES OF WATER. NO LABORATORY 
DEALING WITH QUESTIONS OF THIS KIND 
CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT. 


Attractively Printed. Bound in Waterproof Cloth. 144 pp. 


Price: $1.25 Postpaid. 


ORDER FROM 


American Journal of Public Health, 755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC; HEALTH 
The Official Monthly Journal of the American Public Healta Association 
30 Cents a Copy. $3.00 a Year, Three months’ trial subscription to new subscribers or 50 cents 
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“NOSTRUMS AND QUACKERY” 


{Second Edition) 
Caveat Emptor! (Let the Buyer Beware!) 


If you would inst th 7 
the wiles oft thebook 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY SUBJECTS WITH WHICH IT DEALS: 
Consumpoon Cures Maokesed Fabs Asthma Cures Hair Dyes 

This book is issued in a permanent and attractive form, bound in dark cloth, stamped in gold. 
Price $1.80, Postpaid Send Postal for a Descriptive Circular 


“CONSUMPTION CURE FAKES” 223 0f, 09 of manz 
" phlets issu -d by the Association. Itis 
an illustrated brochure that exposes some of the most widely advertised frauds 
sold as cures for ption. Postpaid, 10 cents a copy. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


CANADA’S ONLY DAILY FINANCIAL PAPER 


The Daily 
Journal of Commerce 


HON. W.S. FIELDING, President and Editor-in-chief. J. C. ROSS, M.A., Managing Editor. 
J. J. HARPELL, B.A., Sec.-Treas. and Business Manager. 


Essential and Exclusive Features :-— 


A special wire to New York, covering completely every phase of the financial 
and industrial situation throughout the United States. 


A special Cable Service to London, Paris and Berlin. 


Special Correspondents in every town and city in Canada. While the Journal of 
Commerce deals chiefly with finance and commerce, the general news of the day is 
adequately covered in condensed form. 


Every line in the paper is full of interest and information. 


Are you a subscriber ? 


If not, send for sample copies and special subscription offer to 


Journal of Commerce Publishing Company, Limited 


or Toronto office, 44-46 Lombard St. Montreal, Que. 


i 
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iedicines and the dangers one runs in taking them, 3 
are explained in this book. The inner workings of quack concerns, the meth- 
ods employed by these charlatans in obtaining victims, the heartlessness of the 
5 oS fraud on which all irregular medical practice is based—these too. are made plain. bs ay’ Sx 
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The following circular is Printed on a card and will be sent to those making 
application for same: 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE. 
FLY NUISANCE 


House flies are now recognized as MOST SERIOUS CARRIERS OF THE GERMS OF 
CERTAIN DISEASES such as typhoid fever, tuberculosis, infantile diarrhcea, etc. 


They infect themselves in filth and decaying substances, and by carrying the germs on their legs 
and bodies they pollute food, especially milk, with the germs of these and other diseases and of decay. 


NO FLY IS FREE FROM GERMS 
THE BEST METHOD IS TO PREVENT THEIR BREEDING 


House flies breed in decaying or decomposing vegetable anc animal matter and excrement. THEY 
BREED CHIEFLY IN STABLE REFUSE. In cities this should be stored in dark fly-proof cham- 
bers or receptacles, and it should be REGULARLY REMOVED WITHIN SIX DAYS in the sum- 
mer. Farm-yard manure should be regularly removed within the same time and either spread on 
the fields or stored at a distance of not less than quarter of a mile, the further the better, from a 
house er dwelling. 


Huuse flies breed in such decaying and fermenting matter as kitchen refuse and garbage. Gar- 
bage receptacles should be kept tightly covred. 
ALL SUCH REFUSE SHOULD BE BURNT OR BURIED within a few days, BUT AT 


ONCE IF POSSIBLE. NO REFUSE SHOULD BE LEFT EXPOSED. If it cannot be disposed 
of at once it should be sprinkled with chloride of lime. 


FLIES IN HOUSES. 


Windows and doors should be properly screened, especially those of the dining-room and kitchen. 
Milk and other food should be screened in the summer by ne, it with muslin; fruit should be 
covered also. 


Where they are used, especially in public places as hotels, etc., spittoons should be kept clean as 
there is very great danger of flies carrying the germs of consumption from unclean spittoons. 

Flies should not be allowed to have access to the sick room, especially in the case of infectious 
disease. 


The faces of babies should be carefully screened with muslin. 

FLIES MAY BE KILLED by means of a weak solution of formalin (40 per cent.) exposed in 
saucers in the rooms. This is made by adding a teaspoonful of formalin toa pint of water. The 
burning of pyrethrum in a room is also effective. 


House flies indicate the presence of filth in the neighborhood or insanitary conditions. 


ENTOMOLGICAL DIVISION, CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, CANADA. 


(Published by direction of the Minister of Agriculture. ) 


: ‘ 
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For30 yours t has 8 surest, 
most sanitary fly~<dest tis non-poisonous, ea+y 

use, and costs but a tr’ Each sheet is capable of kil- How to Use 

ling 1,000 flies. And Tanglefoot not only kills the fly, Open Tanglefoot slowly. In cool wea- 

but seals it over witha varnish that destroys the 8 as ther warm slightly. For best results 

well, In buying, ask for the genuine **‘TANGLEFOOT” place Tanglefoot on a chair near win- 

—it costs you no more and lasts twice as long #s the no- 

name kinds sold merely as fly-paper, or sticky fly-paper. raised about « foot. The early morn- 5 


Made only by The O. & W. Thum Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ing light attracts the flies to the 
Gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot from clothes Tanglefoot, where thev are caught. 


& 
& Fight Flies with Tanglefoot! 


or furniture. 


THE ONLY FACTORY OF ITS 
KIND IN CANADA 


MANUFACTURING 


Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Suspen- 
sories, Shoulder Braces, Sup- 


porters, Chamois Vests, 

Crutches, Splints, SANITARY. DISINFECTANT 

Rubber Sundries NO DUST WHILE YOU SWEEP. 

Cay Why Breath | 
Dust and Germs? 


Packed in Bbls., 4 Bbls., } Bbls 


The Ottawa Truss & Surgical for Stores, Schools, and Public Bldgs. 
M’f'g Co., Limited, Household pkgs. at your grocer’s. 
OTTAWA, - CANADA Dustbane Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Ottawa - Ontario 
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THE WISDOM OF INSURING 


Manager 
The General Accident Assurance Company 
Toronto 
Dear Sir, 


I hereby acknowledge receipt of your Conpany’s cheque for two thousand fire hundred 
dollars in full payment of my claim. 


The accident occured within two days of the taking out of my Policy 
I wish to express my appreciation of your prompt and unquestioning settlement of my 
claim and also the kindness which your Inspector and agent have shown me during my illness. 
I shall most heartily recommend the General Accident Assurance Company to my 
friends and any who may wish to obtain accident or sickness protection. 
Yours sincerely 
A. W. PECK 


Mr, Peck, of Calgary, on a visit to his old home, applied for insurance through our Belleville, Ontario, Agency, 
on March 1th,1914 


On March 13th, while hunting, an accidental discharge of shotgun caused an injury necessitating amputation 


of foot. 
Prompt and Fair Settlements 
make our Companies satisfactory to insure with. Your business respectfully solicited 


The General Accident Assurance Co. of Canada 
The Canadian Casualty wx. Insurance Co. 


The above Companies are under the same management and control. 


Head Offices : Continental Life Bldg., Toronto 
JOHN J. DURANCE, Manager 


Savings Bank Insurance 


: Endowment Policy serves the double purpose of protecting 
the family, and at the same time constitutes a savings 
bank account. 


Under such a policy the assured’s family is protected should 
he die during a specified period, but the principal sum and profits 
are payable to himself should he survive to the end of the term, 


So that a Mutual Life Endowment is really a savings bank 
account and life insurance combined. There is no better way to 


employ surplus income than to purchase with it an Endowment 
Policy in 


The Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada > 


Waterloo - Ontario 
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AS LONG AS SHE SHALL LIVE 


A definite income, the amount of which you 
yourself will now decide, guaranteed your 


“North widow annually as long as she shall live— 
“American that is our proposition. 


Solid 
Continent 


You are relieved from anxiety as to the future, 
she from the worries of investment. Your 


widow is assured support beyond the possibility 
of a loss. 


‘* The Real Service’? describes the plan fully—ask for it. It is free. 


North American Life Assurance Company 


Head Office - Toronto, Canada 


A SATISFIED POLICYHOLDER 


Writes the Canada Life as follows:—‘“] am to-day in 
receipt of the Bonus Addition of $1,361.90 in connec- 
tion with my policy for $5,000, and as this is over 42% 
of my total ten premiums, | am very greatly pleased.” 


The Policy referred to is on the ten payment life plan. 
It is now fully paid up, but will continue to receive 


dividends during the life of its holder. 


The Canada Life is each year earning more surplus than 
ever before. That is one reason for the popularity of 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


| 
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We Will NOT Advertise 


NOSTRUMS 
PATENT MEDICINES 
FAKE CONCERNS 


Note the Quality of our 
Advertisements 


If your product is worth while, 
advertise it only in good company 


OFFICIAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
Prescribe v 
The Medicines 
Intelligently 


Book 


Propaganda for Reform 
in Proprietary Medicines 


Explains how an injustice is done the phy- 
sician and patient by prescribing unstable, 
inefficient and frequently fraudulent pro- 
prietary medicinal products. 


READ this book and you will realize the 
danger which the physician encounters by 
prescribing proprietary products of un- 
known composition. 

ANALYZE its contents and you will under- 
stand why the physician must be cautious 
so as not to be deceived by vague and 
mysterious statements regarding unknown 
proprietary remedies. 


REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED 
875 pages. 101 Illustrations. Cloth. Price, $1.00 


Medical 


836 North Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


—and you get this 
splendid cabinet FREE 


Finished in beautiful nickel plate. 
Cannot get out of order. 
We want an ‘‘Onli- To architects, build- 
won’? in all the ers, building super- 
better homes and intendents, hospital 
public buildings superintendents and 


throughout Canada. 


Simply buy your 
regular supply of 
Toilet Paper from 
us, and one Cabinet 
—to introduce — 
will be given abso- 
lutely without cost. 


hotel proprietors— 
we are ready to sup- 
ply any number of 
“‘Onliwon’”’ Cabi- 
nets— F R E E—on 
the same basis as 
we offer to the or- 
dinary householder. 


Write now for prices oj paper and full particulars 


The E. B. Eddy Co., Limited 


Established 1851 


HULL 


CANADA 


Branches and Agencies in 25 Canadian Cities 


ORGAN 

: 
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THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Capital Authorized $25,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - - $11,560,000 
Reserve Funds~— - - $13,000,000 
Total Assets - - -  $180,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL. 


E. L. PEASE, Vice-President & General Manager 


H. S. HOLT, Presideat 


315 Branches in CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND; 30 Branches in the WEST INDIES 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Princes St.,{E.C. NEW YORK, Cor. William and Cedar Sts. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT AT ALL BRANCHES. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 
NOW 


and Create a Reliable Asset. 
THE LONDON and LANCASHIRE LIFE and GENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, Limited 


(CANADIAN BRANCH) 
Head Office, MONTREAL. ALEX. BISSETT, Manager for Canada 


Policies World-Wide and Free from Restrictions. 


ARE YOUR PRIVATE PAPERS SAFE? 


THE BARLER NEW DOCUMENT FILE (opens like a book). 
A handy file in your office, your home, or in your safety deposit 
box at the bank. Steel covers with flanged edges, bound in seal 
grain keratol leather. Cord allows expansion to suit contents, 
and holds fast in any position without tying. 
INDEX CARD WITH EACH FILE. A SAFE SIMPLE SYSTEM FOR 
PROTECTING DOCUMENTS. LASTS A LIFETIME. 

No. 07. 4°4 x 10%4 in. 18 strong pockets, 414 x 1084 in. with metal eyelets, $1.50 
No. 9. 6°4 x 10°4 in. 20 strong pockets, 614 x 10% in. with metal eyelets, $1.75 


The A. S. HUSWITT CO., 44 Adelaide St. W.. TORONTO 


“ 
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Life As- 
surance 
creates im- 
mediately, for 
the benefit of 
yourfamily inthe 
event ofyourdeath, 
an estate that it 
would take long years 
to accomplish by other means. 


YOUR HEALTH IS GOOD 


to-day, perhaps, but 
that is no guarantee 
that it will be 
good to-morrow. 
You may be able 
to get life assur- 
ance to-day. 
To-morrow— 
who knows ? 


“GOOD AS GOLD” 


ARE THE 


POLICIES 


OF THE 


Insurance Company—— 


London Life 


Head Office: LONDON, CANADA 


Maturing 20-Year Endowment 
in the ordinary Branch show 
returns of $140 per $100 paid in 
premiums. 


Full Insurance Protection in 
addition. 


Ask for samples of Actual 
Results. 


REAL HOME RULE. 

When the doctor called to see the baby 
its mother informed him that the medicine 
left for the infant the day before was all 
gone. 

‘‘Impossible’’ declared the surprised 
physician. ‘‘I told you to give him a tea- 
spoonful once an hour.”’ 

‘*Yes, but John and mother and I and 
the nurse have each had to take a teas- 
spoonful, too, in order to get baby to take 
it.’’-—Youth’s Companion. 


B. L. T. Continues the Hunt. 

‘‘Anger is like a tempest that from 
cloud to cloud the rending lightnings 
range, till, in the furious elemental war 
dissolved, the whole precipitated mass un- 
broken floods and solid torrents pour.’’— 
Doe Hirshberg in the valued Post. 

‘‘Dr. Hirshberg explains the most ad- 
vanced medical theories of the day in lan- 
guage which any one can understand.’’— 
The valued Post. 

The loveliness of red cheeks is not like 
the rose, born upon a thorn. It spells an 
imperial basis of physiological process.’’ 
—Doe Hirshberg. 

Or, as Lewis Carroll put it: 

‘* "Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 

Did gyre and gimble in the wabe.’’ 

—Chieago Tribune. 


Returning a Manuscript. 

As illustrating how the Chinese editor 
returns a manuscript without giving of- 
fence to the author—an impossible thing 
—the following is again going the rounds 
of the press: ‘‘Most venerable brother of 
the sun and moon, your slave bows at 
your feet. I kiss the earth before you, I 
implore your permission to speak and to 
live. Your most venerated manuscript 
passed before our eyes, and we were rav- 
ished by it. With fear and trembling I 
return it. If I ventured to publish it the 
Emperor would order me to take his 
jewel as a model and never depart from 
it or have the audacity to publish any- 
thing inferior to it. But my long experi- 
ence of letters has taught me that such 
pearls can be produced one, and once 
only, in ten thousand years. So I must 
return it. I entreat you to forgive me. I 
am at your feet, the slave of slaves.”’ 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 


wrote more Ordinary insurance in the United States and Canada in 1913 than 
any other company. The amount was $230,563,693, which was all the law per- 
mitted it to write. In Canada the amount of Ordinary written was $18,275,895. 


It furnishes Industrial life insurance to wage earners substantially at cost. It has in 
Canada almost 700,000 Industrial policies outstanding, which are held by workingmen. 

In an attempt to lessen the death rate it has established a free nursing service, and in 1913 
Metropolitan nurses made more than 1,127,000 visits to 175,757 sick Industrial policyholders, 
free of charge. 

The Company has distributed millions of pamphlets giving valuable hints on the improve- 
ment of health conditions and the prevention of disease. 


It has on deposit, with the Dominion Government and trustees, for the protection of 
Canadian policyholders, nearly sixteen-and-a-half million dollars of securities. 


It paid in 1913, 167,017 policy claims, amounting to $27,801,848. 12. 


Assets - - $447,829,229.16 
Capital and Surplus - 35,584,901.65 
Liabilities - - - 412,244,327.51 


(According to the report for 1913 filed with the New York State Department. ) 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


1 Madison Avenue New York City 
The Prudential Home Offices, 12 Million Policies, 
NEWARK, N.J. ¢ 2 Billion 500 Million Dollars 
Life Insurance in Force ! 


par 
FEE 
— i 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America uo 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America : GipeaLTaR 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N.J. A 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. Write for Particulars of Policies. 
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THE CENTRAL CANADA 
LOAN ano SAVINGS CO. 


26 King St. East, Toronto. 


Total Assets $9,917,000. 
Capital (sub.) $2,500,000. 
Capital (paidup) $1,750,000. 
Reserve Fund $1,750,000. 


Deposits received and deben- 
tures issued. 


President 
E. R. Wood 
Vice-President Vice-President 
H. C. Cox G. A. Morrow 


DEATH IS CERTAIN 


for all of us. The only un- 
certainty is when it may visit 
you. Life Insurance provides 
protection for your depend- 
ents by creating an immediate 
cash estate in the event of 
your death. 


Last year this Company 


Paid Death Claims of $491,529.52 


Get a Policy To-Day in 


THE MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Special Terms and Rates 
to Total Abstainers. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘Total Abstainers 
vs.Moderate Drinkers.’’ It will interest you. 


Head Office, Toronto: King and Yonge Sts. 


Post-Mortem Honors. 
Payton—And after his death an autop- 
sy was performed. 


Mrs. Malaprop—How swell! By which 
orchestra ?—Exchange. 


To the Point. 


With the boundless enthusiasm of his 
kind, the food faddist harangued the mob 
on the marvellous results to be obtained’ 
from chewing soap and eating nut butter. 

eried, swelling visibly 
and clapping his chest, ‘‘two years ago I 
was a walking skeleton—a haggard, mis- 
erable wreck. What do you suppose 
brought about this great change in me?’’ 

He paused to see the effect of his words. 
Then a voice rose from among his listen- 
ers: ‘‘Wot change?’’—Kansas City Sar. 


A Simple Equation. 


A kindergarten teacher had been very 
strict in requiring written excuses from 
mothers in cases of obsence. Willie’s 
mother was quite annoyed. It seemed 
to her that anyone with the slightest pre- 
tensions to grey matter ought to know 
the reason for his absence. The next 
morning he arrived, all rosy with the 
eold, and handed the teacher his excuse. 
It read: 

“Dear Miss C Little Willie’s 
legs are fourteen inches long; the snow 
was two feet deep. Very truly yours, 

Mrs. J.”’ 
—Exchange. 


* Mixed Metaphor. 

This is from Australia: ‘‘Gentlemen, a 
member in this House has taken advan- 
tage of my absence to tweak my nose be- 
hind my back. I hope that the next time 
he abuses me behind my back like a 
coward he will do it to my face like a 
man, and not go skulking into the thicket 
to assail a gentleman who isn’t present to 
defend himself.’’ 

An eloquent Irish candidate, speaking 
of a certain eminent statesman, said: 

‘His smooth tongue is that of a ser- 
pent which lures but to destroy, and 
which holds out sugar plums in one hand, 
while in the other it holds an unsheathed 
dagger behind its back.’’—Exchange. 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


“BROAD AS THE CONTINENT, STRONG AS THE EMPIRE.” 


4] In this age of strenuous competition and rush for 
business the only safety for the business man lies in a 


GOOD LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


§] The POLICIES of the CONTINENTAL LIFE are liberal and 
unrestricted, and carry the highest guaranteed Cash and Loan 
jValues, Paid-up and Extended Assurance Options. 


For Particulars write to the HEAD OFFICE or any of the Company’s Agents. 


GEORGE B. WOODS, _ CHARLES H. FULLER, 
President and Managing-Director. Secretary and Actuary. 


A TYPICAL POLICY RESULT OF 


THE DOMINION LIFE, OF WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


Policy No. 6. 10 Pay’t 25 Year Endowment, profits to increase sum assured. Premium, 
112.00. Amount, $2000.00. 


Amount increased at end of 5 years to - + $2070.00 
10 - - 2150.00 
= - - 2210.00 
25 - - 2589.34 


Assured paid 10 premiums of $112.00 each. Receives $231.19 for every $100.00 invested, that is, 
his money returned with compound interest at 44%, in addition to insurance protection. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Imperial Bank of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


Capital Paid - - - - - 7,000,000.00 


Reserve Fund a 7,000,000.00 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS AT BEST CURRENT RATES 


= 
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UNION 
IRE /NSURANCE 


AGAINST _ 


FIRE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
EMPLOYERS LIABILITY 


PLATE GLASS 
Agents wanted for the Accident Branch 
Head Office for Canada Norwich Union Building 
12-14 Wellington Street East TORONTO 


Norwich. England | 


WAR 


Will test the strength of the World’s Financial Institutions. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
holds an IMPREGNABLE POSITION by reason of the Unequalled character of it’s 
Assets, which are immune from the effects of War, Panic or Depression. 
A Continuous Record for Fifteen Years 
NO ARREARS of Interests or Principal on any of it’s invested funds. 


SAFETY FIRST 
A COMPANY OF QUALITY 


SEVERAL GOOD AGENCY OPENINGS FOR PRODUCERS 
Apply direct to Head Office--25 Toronto St., TORONTO. 


ELIAS ROGERS, President. 
ALBERT J. RALSTON F. SPARLING, 
Managing Director. Secretary. 
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THE PROOF IS IN THE USING 


You ought to know what other motorists think 
of Dunlop Traction Treads. You will, too, if you 
present a set of these Master Tires to your car. 


Dunlop Traction Tread 
Straight Side 
Our Patented Tire 


66 Never 
inches did 
larger rim-cut 


Most Envied Tire in all America 


DUNLOD <READ 
| JS, 
CAL OF QUAY 
TRACTION | 
| 
pi] 
| WN 
Jl 
\ 
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Manufactured 
by 


Messrs. 


BELL BROS. 


Manchester 
ENGLAND 


Water Purification 


The BELL FILTERS are 
installed in many of the 
Leading Hospitals in 


GREAT BRITAIN 


We are now introducing 


them 


It pays to have the BEST 


Bell Filtration Company 


into CANADA. 


of Canada, Limited 


305 


Kent Building, ‘1 oronto 


SINCE 1857 
THE LEADING BRAND 
FOR INFANT FEEDING 


T30relen 


EAGLE 


Co 


Always uniform in Composition ; easily 


BRAND 


NDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


prepared ; economical. 


It provides a safe, wholesome substitute 


when Nature’s supply fails. 


Send for Booklet and Feeding Chart. 


BORDEN MILK CO., LIMITED ‘ 


396 ST. PAUL ST. 


MONTREAL 


SS WALK CO 
C= 
de Mark of Borben 
4 
2 “hichy pees 
| 
EN MILK COMPANY. A 
MONTREAL, CANADA: 


